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The  Profit -Food 

That  All  Stock  and  Poultry  Should  Have 


We  call  Kaola  Meal  "The  Profit- 
Food"  because  it  has  increased  profits 
from  butter  fats  and  skim  milk  and 
other  produce  by  53  % . 

Its  records  with  milch  cows,  calves, 
pigs,  poultry,  sheep  and  horses  are  too 
numerous  to  quote  in  this  announce- 
ment. But  you  can  find  them  out  by 
talking  with  men  who  have  fed  this 
food. 

It's  a  well-balanced  food,  rich  in  pro- 
tein, carbohydrates  and  fat.  It  has  a 
higher  percentage  of  digestible  fat  than 
even  linseed  oil  meal. 

Yet  it  isn't  a  laxative.  You  feed  it  in 
the  same  proportions  when  you  are 
feeding  laxative — from  10%  to  25%  of 
the  other  bulk  foods. 

It  is  made  from  the  fine  white  meat 
of  cocoanuts  after  extracting  the  com- 
mercial oil,  but  with  sufficient  oil  re- 
maining to  make  it  one  of  the  best  fat 
foods  for  stock  and  poultry  known. 

The  great  butter  and  cheese  export- 
ing countries  of  Europe,  Denmark, 


Holland,Belgium  and  Switzerland,have 
been  its  largest  consumers  up  to  now 
because  it  was  easily  procured  and  the 
butter  producers  abroad  have  known 
its  efficiency  for  twenty  years. 

A  large  company  here  now  use  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  cocoanuts  an- 
nually to  produce  commercial  oil.  So 
now  you  can  have  the  highest  grade  of 
this  type  of  feed  and  can  profit  as  the 
European  nations  have  done. 

Try  it  and  note  the  results.  You'll 
always  use  this  feed  once  you  see  what 
it  produces. 

Order  from  your  retailer.  But  get 
Kaola  Meal. 

We  have  just  completed  a  new  book, 
full  of  scientific  facts  on  cattle,  hog 
and  poultry  feeding.  It's  free.  Write 
us  for  it.  It  tells  you  how  the  Euro- 
pean farmer  has  gained  high  yields 
with  this  profit  food.  Clip  the  coupon 
now. 

Analysis  as  follows:  Protein  16.02%; 
Carbohydrates  63.50%;  Fat  7.18%; 
Ash  5%. 


Palmolive  Company 

Address  Department  71 
Portland,  Oregon 


Cut  This  Out  As  A  Memo 
A  R©min,dei: 


to  write  to  the  Palmolive 
Company  for  the  booklet 
about  Kaola  Meal,  and  get 
a  trial  supply  from  my 
retailer. 
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Better  Fruit  Readers  Getting 
More  for  Their  Money 

Each  issue  of  Better  Fruit  published 
this  year  has  contained  from  30%  to 
50%  more  reading  matter  than  the 
corresponding  issues  of  recent  years. 
It  has  also  contained  a  higher  class  of 
material  from  the  highest  authorities. 

The  paper  has  been  improved  edi- 
torially and  mechanically  —  in  fact 
many  letters  from  highest  authorities 
assure  us  that  the  value  and  useful- 
ness of  Better  Fruit  has  increased 
many  fold.  These  improvements  cost 
tremendously  and  yet,  until  now,  the 
subscription  price  has  not  been  raised. 

Postage  and  Publishing 
Costs  Have  Increased 

Paper,  Ink,  Postage,  Wages— every- 
thing which  enters  into  the  production 
of  a  magazine  has  increased -is  still 
increasing,  and  there  seems  no  pros- 
pects of  lower  costs.  Take  the  item  of 
postage  for  example,  it  is  costing  us 
from  two  to  three  times  as  much  for 
postage  now  as  it  did  in  1918  and 
almost  every  other  cost  has  increased 
in  like  proportion.  We  have  still  fur- 
ther plans  for  the  improvement  of 
Better  Fruit  which  make  it  absolutely 
necessary  that  we  advance  the  sub- 
scription price. 


We  Have  Confidence  in 
Our  Readers'  Fairness 

You  have  been  getting  an  extra 
value  in  Better  Fruit— an  improved 
and  enlarged  Better  Fruit  at  the  same 
old  rate.  At  the  same  time  our  cost 
of  producing  the  magazine  has  dou- 
bled. You  know  yourself  how  prices 
have  increased.  The  United  States 
Bureau  of  Statistics  shows  that  prices 
on  the  average  have  doubled  since 
1915.  We  believe  that  our  readers  are 
fair  minded — that  they  appreciate  the 
situation  and  will  gladly  pay  the  in- 
creased subscription  price. 

This  is  Your  Chance  to 
Save  Half 

But  here  is  an  agreeable  surprise 
for  you.  In  spite  of  the  increased  post- 
age charges,  higher  prices  of  paper 
and  printing,  labor,  etc.,  and  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  we  are  giving 
you  a  bigger  and  better  magazine  we 
are  going  to  give  everyone  who  acts 
promptly  the  opportunity  to  subscribe, 
renew  or  extend  a  subscription  at  old 
rates  providing  they  act  before  Decem- 
ber 1st,  1919.  Beginning  December 
1st  the  subscription  price  will  be  $2.00 
per  year  in  the  United  States  and  its 
possessions  and  $3.00  in  Canada  and 
Foreign  Countries. 


Do  It  Now 


before  you  forget  and  if  you  have  a  friend  who  should 
be  taking  Better  Fruit  tell  them.  Use  the  blank  below. 

Better  Fruit  Publishing  Co.  SWRSS* 


SPECIAL  ORDER  BLANK  (Good  only  if  used  before  December  1, 1919) 


The  Use  of  This 


Order  entitles  the  user  to  a  new,  re- 
newal or  extension  subscription  to  Bet- 
ter Fruit  at  following  old  i  rates: 

In  United  States  and  Possessions — 

.  1  year  $1.00 
3  years  2.00 

In  Canada   1  year  1.50 

In  Foreign  Countries  .       1  year  1.50 


Better  Fruit  Publishing  Co.,  Oregonian  Building,  Portland,  Oregon: 

( new  ) 

Gentlemen:— Enclosed  find  $   for  a  \  renewal    >  subscription  to 

(  extension  J 

Better  Fruit  for  a  period  of  years  in  accordance  with  your  special  offer. 


Name 
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SIMONS,  SHUTTLEWORTH  &  CO. 

LIVERPOOL  AND  MANCHESTER 

SIMONS,  JACOBS  &  CO.      GARCIA,  JACOBS  &  CO. 

GLASGOW  LONDON 

Agencies  and  Representatives  in  Every  Important  European  Market 

European  Receivers  of  American  Fruits 

FOR  MARKET  INFORMATION  ADDRESS 


SIMONS,  SHUTTLEWORTH  &  FRENCH  CO. 
204  Franklin  Street,  New  York 


SIMONS  FRUIT  CO. 
Toronto  and  Montreal 


SIMONS,  SHUTTLEWORTH,  WEBLING  CO. 
Board  of  Trade  Building,  Boston 


OUR  SPECIALTIES  ARE  APPLES  AND  PEARS 


Pacific  Coast  Agents 

United  States  Steel 
Products  Co. 


San  Francisco 
Los  Angeles 
Portland 
Seattle 


J.C.PearsonCo.,  Inc. 

Sole  Manufacturers 


63  Pearl  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 


PEARSON 


POlVOlVfY  in  buying  is  getting  the 
vvll  VflTX  ±  \>est  value  for  the  money, 

not  always  in  getting  the  lowest  prices. 

PEARSON  prices  are  right. 

DHESIVENESS  £  ffiS 

for  PEARSON  nails.  For  twenty  years 
they  have  been  making  boxes  strong. 
Now,  more  than  ever. 

TTT  T  A  "RTT  TTV  behind  the  goods  is 
A  A   added  value.  Tou  can 
rely  on  our  record  of  fulfillment  of  every 
contract  and  fair  adjustment  of  every 
claim. 

A  TICP  A  PTTON  is  assured  by  our 
A  Ak:,A  -cvvv  x  iv i.^  long  experience  in 
making    nails    to    suit    our  customers' 
needs.     We  know  what  you  want;  we 
guarantee  satisfaction. 

U1/1TTVTAT  TTV    Plus  experience  al- 
IVlUlllXllJll  X     ways  excels  imita- 
tion.    Imitation's   highest   hope    is,  to 
sometime    (not   now)    equal   Pearson — 
meantime  you  play  safe. 
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LOOK  HERE 

ARE  YOU  SATISFIED  with  your 
present  selling  service? 

IF  NOT  try  us  and  learn  what 
an  up-to-date  selling  organiza- 
tion can  do  for  you. 

CABLE  OR  WRITE  US  NOW  for 

market  prospects,  terms,  etc. 
Reasonable  advances  made 
against  shipments  of 

APPLES 
PEARS 
ORANGES 

YOU  want  the  best  market  in 
Britain. 

WE  have  it. 

McCAIG  &  WEBB 

Fruit  Brokers,  GLASGOW 

Head  Office,  GLASGOW 

Cables— MacWebb,  Glasgow 
A.  B.  C.  5th  Edition— Marconi  International 

ALSO  RECEIVERS  AT 

London  —  Liverpool  —  Hull 


BEFORE,  using  Cement  Coated  Nails 


Western  Cement  Coated  Nails 
for  Western  Growers 

Our  Cement  Coated  Nails  are  always  of 
uniform  length,  gauge,  head  and  count. 
Especially  adapted  to  the  manufacture  of 
fruit  boxes  and  crates.  In  brief,  they  are 
the  Best  on  the  Market. 

Write  for  Growers'  testimonials. 

Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co. 

DENVER,  COLORADO 

Pacific  Coast  Sales  Offices 
Portland,  Spokane,  San  Francisco 
Los  Angeles 


AFTER  use  of  C.  F.  &  I.  Co.1 
Cement  Coated  Nails 
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Timely  Advice  for  the  Prospective  Orchard  Planter 


By  Gordon  G.  Brown,  Horticulturist,  Hood  River  Experiment  Station 


WHEN  the  Editor  of  Better  Fruit 
suggested  that  I  write  an  article 
on  this  subject  it  seemed  as 
though  we  were  being  carried  back  to 
the  old  days  of  1909  and  1910  when  ad- 
vice upon  the  subject  of  planting  was 
most  plentiful.  Then,  we  were  advised 
to  plant  according  to  a  multitude  of 
ideas.  Those  who  have  gone  through 
the  ups  and  downs  of  the  past  ten  years 
now  have  some  pretty  definite  ideas  of 
their  own  as  to  whether  this  advice  was 
good  or  bad  and  also  whether  it  was 
prompted  by  the  get-rich  promoter  or 
the  horticulturist  of  actual  experience 
whose  purposes  were  above  reproach. 
Surely  we  have  all  learned. 

The  subject  upon  which  I  have  been 
asked  to  write  is  a  broad  one  and  I 
prefer  to  view  it  in  that  light.  It  goes 
much  beyond  the  mere  laying  off  of  an 
orchard  and  planting  trees.  What  are 
the  problems  involved?  To  me  the  mat- 
ter unfolds  somewhat  according  to  the 
following  definite  questions,  arranged 
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HEXAGONAL  SYSTEM  OF  PLANTING 
1,  Field  staked  by  use  of  triangle.  2,  Field  set. 
3,  Field  properly  thinned.    4,  Field  properly 
rowed  off  by  running  lines.   5  and  6,  Illustra- 
tions of  improper  thinning. 


with  some  idea  of  sequence.  Consider- 
ing the  enormous  plantings  of  apples  a 
few  years  ago  and  the  experiences  in 
securing  a  market,  is  there  any  need  of 
further  planting?  Assuming  that  there 
is  such  a  need,  shall  it  be  on  a  large  or 
small  scale?  Then  follows  another 
series  of  questions  of  a  different  char- 
acter but  equally,  if  not  more,  import- 
ant. "What  variety  or  varieties  shall  I 
plant?  Upon  what  kind  of  soil  shall  I 
set  my  trees?  What  are  the  details  to 
be  observed  in  dealing  with  the  nursery 
man  and  finally,  planting?  Upon  the  cor- 
rect answer  to  these  depends  success. 

Let  us  go  back  to  the  first  question 
suggested:  that  regarding  the  need  of 
additional  planting.  Let  us  consider 
apple  statistics  recently  compiled  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. These  data  point  out  clearly  thai 
there  is  no  actual  need  for  wholesale 
planting  according  to  the  proportions 
of  ten  years  ago.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  an  actual  need  for  further 
planting  upon  a  conservative  scale  for 
two  definite  reasons.  Taking  the  United 
States  as  a  whole  there  are  compara- 
tively few  trees  coming  into  bearing 
since  there  has  been  little  planting 
since  1910.  Furthermore,  market  de- 
mands are  expanding  and  the  produc- 
tivity of  certain  apple  districts  which 
have  furnished  the  bulk  of  the  tonnage 
in  the  past  is  declining.  This  is  true  of 
Western  New  York  which  has  furnished 
approximately  one-fourth  of  the  normal 
commercial  apple  crop  of  the  United 
States.  This  is  due  largely  to  the  fact 
that  the  trees  are  old.  Many  were 
planted  in  the  late  sixties.  This  is  also 
true  of  the  New  England  Baldwin  Belt 
including  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Ver- 
mont and  Massachusetts.  Commercially, 
the  states  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  have 
superceded,  or  at  least  equalled,  the 
output  of  Western  New  York. 

What  of  pears?  Due  to  the  ravages 
of  fire-blight  in  most  states  the  industry 
has  declined  almost  to  the  vanishing 
point.  This  fact  is  now  greatly  re- 
flected in  gross  tonnage  for  the  United 
States  and  also  in  prices  which  are  es- 
pecially remunerative  for  all  standard 
sorts.  Canneries  have  paid  as  much  as 
$80.00  per  ton  for  Bartletts  and  are  call- 
ing for  more.  The  industry  is  now 
larselv  centered  in  California  and  Ore- 


gon. In  the  former  state  in  1917  there 
were  19,233  acres  in  bearing  and  28,069 
non-bearing.  When  viewed  in  the  light 
of  the  country  as  a  whole,  the  total 
acreage  is  comparatively  small.  There 
is  room  for  additional  planting  of  pears 
but  on  a  conservative  scale. 

In  Oregon  during  the  past  few  years 
prices  for  Italian  prunes  have  been  very 
high.  Many  prune  growers  have  made 
large  fortunes  from  one  or  two  good 
crops.  The  result  has  been  that  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  new  plantings  have 
been  set.  The  demand  for  prune  trees 
is  so  great  that  the  nurserymen  are 
charging  from  fifty  to  seventy-five  cents 
per  tree  and  in  some  instances  more. 
Obviously  a  greater  market  for  the  vast 
tonnage  of  prunes  that  will  be  borne  in 
a  few  years  must  be  found.  It  can 
scarcely  be  said  that  present  high 
prices  of  prunes  should  be  taken  as  a 
safe  index  of  what  prices  may  be  ex- 
pected when  yields  are  doubled  and 
trebled.  There  is  no  need  for  hysterical 
planting  along  this  line. 

What  about  nursery  stock?  The  need 
of  securing  first-class  trees  has  been 
emphasized  so  often  as  to  be  almost 
axiomatic.  It  should  be  vigorous,  free 
of  insects  or  disease,  true  to  name,  and 
preferably  one  year  old  from  the  bud. 
Incidentally,  it  is  urged  that  the  largest 
nursery  stock  is  not  necessarily  the 
best.  Trees  four  feet  or  higher  that 
caliper  about  five-eights  of  an  inch  just 


THE  RECTANGULAR  SYSTEM  OF  PLANTING 

1,  Field  lined.  2,  Field  set.  3,  Proper  thinning. 
4,  Improper  thinning. 
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THE  QUINCUNX  SYSTEM  OF  PLANTING 
1,  Field  staked.  2,  Field  set.  3,  Improper  thin- 
ning.  4,  Proper  thinning. 

above  the  point  at  which  the  bud  can 
be  inserted  can  be  considered,  roughly 
speaking,  first-class  trees.  As  a  rule 
they  have  large  vigorous  roots  and 
when  well  planted  make  a  greater  per- 
centage increase  in  trunk  diameter  dur- 
ing the  first  season's  growth  in  the 
orchard  than  larger  trees.  One  year  old 
trees  are  preferred  to  older  stock,  not 
only  because  trees  can  be  headed  to 
better  advantage  but  also  because  a 
two-year-old  tree  does  not  have  a  much 
greater  root  system  after  digging  than 
does  the  one-year-old  tree.  Again,  the 
medium  sized  tree  is  preferred  to  the 
abnormally  large  tree  because  the  lower 
buds  are  stronger  and  more  capable  of 
developing  well  spaced  branches  than 
those  similarly  located  on  the  large 
tree. 

I  do  not  know  of  a  point  in  connec- 
tion with  nursery  stock  that  is  more 
worthy  of  emphasis  than  "Order  Early." 
The  planter  who  waits  until  next  spring 
before  looking  after  this  matter  is 
pretty  likely  to  face  an  unprecedented 
shortage  and  be  forced  to  accept  cull 


stock  for  which  he  will  undoubtedly  be 
charged  a  fancy  price  or  go  without, 
which  is  by  far  the  lesser  of  the  two 
evils.  Another  point  of  importance: 
Don't  go  bargain  hunting  in  nursery 
stock  if  price  alone  is  the  deciding 
factor  unless  you  know  your  business 
pretty  well  and  can  judge  nursery 
stock.  Better  pay  the  full  price  asked 
by  the  nurseryman  of  established  repu- 
tation, even  though  it  may  seem  exorbi- 
tant, than  deal  with  the  fly-by-night 
agent  connected  with  a  distant  firm 
about  which  you  know  nothing.  View- 
ing the  matter  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  nurseryman,  it  is  fair  to  say  that  he 
has  had  a  pretty  up-hill  game  the  past 
few  years  and  that  in  many  cases  pres- 
ent prices  are  justified  on  account  of 
the  greatly  increased  cost  of  growing 
trees. 

The  variety  question  is  one  which  is 
easier  of  solution  than  a  few  years  ago. 
All  of  the  important  ones  have  been 
tested  out  and  the  planter  has  an  op- 
portunity to  know  what  to  plant  instead 
of  making  a  guess.  He  will  by  now 
have  appreciated  that  all  varieties  are 
not  equally  well  adapted  to  all  soils  and 
climates.  This  is  a  lesson  which  has 
been  learned  at  a  big  cost  in  many  of 
our  districts.  The  record  of  acreages 
pulled  out  amply  testifies  to  this  fact. 
It  is  assumed  that  the  planter  will  set 
his  trees  in  an  established  district 
where  the  variety  question  has  been 
worked  out.  If  he  does  not  expect  to 
do  so  he  will  be  facing  a  very  definite 
handicap.  He  will  have  to  take  his 
chances  on  variety  adaptability  and 
face  many  other  inconveniences  in 
growing  and  marketing  which  are 
found  in  districts  with  sufficient  ton- 
nage to  justify  cooperative  effort. 

Let  the  beginner  take  council  with 
those  successful  in  his  district.  Find 
out  which  varieties  yield  the  largest 
tonnage  year  in  and  year  out,  what  the 
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TRIANGULAR  OR  ALTERNATE  SYSTEM  OF 
PLANTING. 

net  sales  price  per  box  has  been  and 
from  these  data  determine  which  vari- 
eties return  the  highest  net  profit  per 
acre.  In  Hood  River  the  Yellow  New- 
town and  Spitzenberg  are  standards, 
both  being  splendidly  adapted.  De- 
licious and  Winter  Banana  are  found 
in  limited  plantings  and  both  sell  at 
higher  prices  than  the  two  just  men- 
tioned. In  Wenatchee  the  Winesap  and 
Jonathan  are  favorites  and  show  very 
high  returns  per  acre.  In  British 
Columbia,  the  Mcintosh,  Jonathan  and 
Wagener  are  most  prominent. 

There  is  probably  no  variety  which 
enjoys  greater  popularity  where  known 
than  the  Delicious.    It  well  merits  this 
Continued  on  page  26. 


Illustration  of  a  well  set  orchard.    This  view  is  of  a  young  orchard  in  the  Spokane  Valley,  Washington. 
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Harvesting  and  Marketing  Walnuts  the  California  Way 

By  J.  B.  Neff,  Anaheim,  California 


WHEN  the  walnut  hulls  have 
opened  so  they  will  clean  from 
the  nuts  readily  it  is  best  to  take 
advantage  of  all  dry  weather  by  shak- 
ing the  trees  lightly  so  as  to  get  the  ripe 
nuts.  This  method  adds  slightly  to  the 
cost  of  harvesting,  but  is  much  more 
satisfactory  than  waiting  for  the  nuts 
to  fall  if  continued  wet  weather  comes 
during  the  harvesting  period.  The 
shaking  may  be  done  with  a  light  pole 
having  a  steel  hook  bolted  on  the  end. 
The  pole  may  be  of  spruce,  or  other 
straight  grained  lumber,  one  by  one 
and  three-quarters  inches  at  the  bot- 
tom and  one  by  one  and  one-quarter 
inches  at  the  top,  and  of  any  desired 
length. 

The  hook  can  be  made  of  a  piece  of 
light  carriage  spring  bent  so  as  to  make 
the  opening  three  and  a  half  to  four 
inches  and  rounded  on  the  inside  to 
keep  from  cutting  the  bark  of  the 
branches.  A  short  quick  jar  will  loosen 
the  nuts,  but  care  must  be  taken  to 
loosen  only  those  nuts  which  will  hull 
clean  since  any  part  of  a  hull  which 
does  not  come  off  will  adhere  so  closely 
when  dry  that  the  nut  will  be  passed  as 
a  cull.  It  is  best  to  go  over  the  orchard 
about  once  a  week  in  dry  weather,  but 
the  nuts  should  be  gathered  from  the 
ground  oftener  if  the  weather  is  rainy. 

After  the  nuts  are  gathered  and  taken 
to  the  drying  ground  they  should  be 
cleaned  of  lint  and  particles  of  dirt  by 
running  through  a  cylindrical  screen 
having  a  pipe  above  with  small  perfor- 
ations, one-eighth  inch  or  less,  about 
six  inches  apart  to  allow  water  to  spray 
on  the  nuts  while  the  screen  is  turning. 
It  is  better,  however,  to  clean  the  nuts 
without  water  unless  particles  of  dirt 
should  adhere  to  the  nuts. 

A  convenient  screen  for  small  orch- 
ards can  be  made  by  using  wooden 
heads  doubled,  with  six-inch  pipe 
flanges  bolted  outside  in  which  to 
screw  one-inch  pipe  and  fittings  for  a 
bearing  and  crank  at  each  end.  The 
screen  for  hand  work  should  not  be 
more  than  30  inches  in  diameter  and 
four  feet  long,  covered  with  any  strong 
netting  of  one-half-inch  mesh. 

A  door  twelve  inches  wide  and  full 
length  of  the  screen  should  be  arranged 
for  filling  and  emptying  the  screen.  If 
more  than  ten  tons  of  walnuts  are  to  be 
handled  it  will  pay  to  have  a  larger  and 
more  permanent  cylinder  and  to  use 
power  of  some  kind,  in  which  case  the 
screen  can  be  made  to  fill  at  one  end 
and  empty  at  the  other.  The  nuts  can 
be  made  to  run  from  the  screen  to  the 
drying  trays  by  having  a  sloping  floor 
under  the  screen.  The  nuts  may  be 
sorted  when  they  come  from  the  screen 
to  remove  the  damaged  and  unsalable 
nuts  but  the  final  culling  should  be 
done  when  the  nuts  are  dry. 

The  drying  trays  should  be  made  of 
light  lumber.  The  most  convenient  size 
is  made  of  the  following  pieces:  Sides 
1x6x6  feet  long,  ends,  1x6x2  feet  10 
inches  long  nailed  together  so  as  to 
have  the  body  of  the  tray  3  feet  by  5 


feet  outside  and  leaving  6  inches  at  each 
end  of  the  side  pieces  for  handles  which 
should  be  cut  down  to  3  inches  in 
width.  For  the  bottom  use  %-inch 
laths  6  feet  long  cut  in  two  and  nailed 
%  inch  apart.  Also  nail  an  extra  lath 
on  each  side  of  the  bottom  to  keep  the 
short  laths  from  coming  off.  They  will 
also  be  strengthened  if  a  lath  is  run 
full  length  in  the  center  and  nailed  to 
each  cross-lath  as  well  as  to  the  ends. 
Corner  braces  about  12  inches  long  of 
1x1% -inch  soft  pine  nailed  on  top  of 
each  corner  adds  to  the  strength  and 
allows  additional  ventilation  when  the 
trays  are  piled. 

Do  not  put  more  than  60  pounds  of 
walnuts  in  a  tray  when  drying  and  stir 
often,  particularly  if  the  weather 
should  be  damp.  Sun  drying  is  best 
when  the  weather  will  permit.  The 
trays  should  be  piled  and  covered  at 
night  or  taken  indoors.  Light  covers 
3  feet  by  6  feet  made  of  shakes  are  very 
convenient  as  a  temporary  roof  can  be 
made  hurriedly. 

A  hopper  six  feet  long  and  large 
enough  to  hold  1000  pounds  of  walnuts 
placed  at  the  proper  height  for  filling 
sacks  is  very  convenient. 

When  the  nuts  are  dry,  properly 
culled  and  sacked,  the  grower's  work  is 
done  and  the  nuts  ready  for  the  asso- 
ciation. 

In  marketing  walnuts  in  California 
the  method  now  pursued  by  the  walnut 
growers  of  California  is  to  form  asso- 
ciations for  walnuts  exclusively.  The 
association  outputs  varying  from  150 
tons  to  more  than  1000  tons. 

These  associations  take  the  nuts  from 
the  growers,  grade,  bleach  and  sack 
them,  then  turn  them  over  to  the  Cali- 
fornia Walnut  Growers'  Association 
which  sells  them.  The  local  associa- 
tions equip  a  warehouse  to  handle  their 
crop,  either  by  selling  stock,  or  by 
assessing  each  member  according  to  the 
amount  of  nuts  put  through  the  house, 
payments  being  made  to  run  over  a 
number  of  years.  Samples  of  nuts  are 
taken  from  each  load  as  brought  to  the 
packing  house  and  if  it  shows  the  re- 
quired percentage  of  perfect  nuts, 
usually  85%  to  87%,  the  load  is  weighed 
and  a  receipt  given  the  owner.  The 
nuts  are  kept  separate  until  graded, 
bleached  and  culled.  The  amount  of 
number  one  and  number  two  nuts  are 
then  credited  to  the  grower's  account 
and  the  culls  are  either  thrown  into  a 
common  pool  or  a  charge  is  made  for 
the  work  of  culling  and  the  culls  re- 
turned to  the  grower.  Payment  of  about 
75%  of  the  selling  price  is  made  to  the 
grower  within  a  week  and  final  pay- 
ment when  the  season  is  over.  Several 
methods  of  bleaching  walnuts  have 
been  used  but  that  in  use  now  is  known 
as  the  chlorine  in  which  chloride  of 
lime,  sal  soda  and  a  small  quantity  of 
sulphuric  acid  is  used.  The  nuts  are 
either  dipped  in  the  solution  or  have 
it  sprayed  on  them  as  they  pass  over 
shaking  tables.  A  later  and  apparently 
more  convenient  plan  is  to  buy  the 


chlorine  solution  in  carboys.  This  so- 
lution is  made  by  electrically  decom- 
posing salt  under  a  high  voltage  and  has 
the  merit  of  cheapness  as  well  as  avoid- 
ing the  unpleasant  odors  of  chloride  of 
lime. 

The  selling  is  done  exclusively  by  the 
California  Walnut  Growers'  Association 
which  acts  as  the  broker  for  the  local 
associations.  This  is  a  non-profit,  co- 
operative association  under  the  laws  of 
the  State  of  California,  composed  of 
one  member  from  each  local  associa- 
tion. Its  purpose  is  to  sell  the  walnuts 
of  its  members  at  the  lowest  possible 
cost  and  to  secure  the  widest  possible 
distribution  of  the  walnuts.  In  this 
way  it  is  hoped  prices  can  be  kept  down 
to  the  consumer,  a  large  demand  de- 
veloped and  a  reasonable  profit  se- 
cured for  the  grower. 

The  business  of  this  association  is 
carried  on  by  a  manager  who  is  under 
the  direct  supervision  of  an  executive 
committee  of  the  board  of  directors. 

Selling  agents  are  appointed  through- 
out the  United  States  and  may  be  either 
brokers  or  salaried  agents,  all  of  whom 
are  under  surety  bonds. 

The  contracts  with  the  member  asso- 
ciations are  for  five  years  but  provide 
that  any  member  association  may  with- 
draw by  giving  notice  thirty  days  be- 
fore any  annual  meeting.  The  walnuts 
are  pooled  according  to  quality  and 
time  of  gathering. 

The  California  Walnut  Growers'  As- 
sociation in  order  to  secure  uniformity 
of  the  walnuts,  determines  the  size  of 
screens  for  grading;  the  manner  of 
handling  and  bleaching  and  establishes 
a  cracking  test.  It  also  appoints  in- 
spectors to  examine  each  lot  of  walnuts 
before  shipment. 

Any  walnuts  which  will  not  meet  the 
requirements  as  to  quality  of  first- 
grade  nuts  are  sold  as  off-grade,  or 
near-grade  walnuts  at  the  best  price 
obtainable  for  the  account  of  the 
grower.  A  plant  has  also  been  estab- 
lished for  cracking  the  cull  walnuts  of 
its  members  and  the  result  has  been  that 
instead  of  selling  cull  walnuts  for  much 
less  per  pound  they  are  now  bringing 
the  grower  a  good  return  without  rais- 
ing the  price  of  walnut  meats  to  the 
consumer.  The  association  also  buys 
all  walnut  bags  and  other  materials 
used  by  the  member  associations, 
thereby  making  large  savings. 


" Pinching  Back"  Conserves  Tree  Energy. 

Pinching  or  stopping  the  growth  of 
suckers  or  branches  that  are  not 
wanted  and  must  eventually  be  re- 
moved at  an  earlier  date  seems  to  be 
a  reasonable  and  effective  manner  of 
conserving  energy  and  diverting  it  to 
the  permanent  branches  of  the  trees. 
Pruning  demonstrations  have  been 
very  useful  if  for  no  other  reason  than 
that  they  have  jarred  many  growers 
loose  from  old  methods  and  compelled 
them  to  think  deeply  and  reasonably 
upon  the  "whys  and  wherefores"  of 
cutting  the  branches  of  trees. 
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Weevil  Quarantines  in  Relation  to  Marketing  Fruit 

By  W.  H.  Wicks,  Director  Idaho  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry 


THE  alfalfa  weevil  (Pythonomus 
posticus)  has  caused  the  states  of 
Arizona,  California,  Nevada,  Ore- 
gon, Washington,  Montana  and  Colo- 
rado to  place  a  quarantine  against 
alfalfa  infested  counties  of  Idaho  in 
common  with  the  entire  state  of  Utah, 
and  certain  counties  in  Colorado  and 
Wyoming.  Since  the  beginning  of  the 
spread  of  alfalfa  weevil,  it  has  been 
found  in  newer  sections  from  year  to 
year,  and  quarantine  laws  are  being 
passed  by  other  states,  which  laws  are 
more  and  more  rigid  in  regard  to  the 
movement  of  various  products  from  in- 
fested sections.  Alfalfa  hay  is  the  most 
valuable  crop  in  the  state  of  Idaho.  The 
1917  report  of  the  State  Bureau  of 
Markets  gives  the  following  figures: 


Alfalfa  hay,  1,244,328  tons  $18,664,920 

Wheat,  9,038,537  bushels   13,557,805 

Oats,  4,548,672  bushels   3,093,097 

Potatoes,  2,636,229  bushels   2,636,229 

Apples,  1,995,000  bushels   1,895,250 

Prunes,  600  cars   360,000 

Pears,  70,000  bushels   105,000 

Peaches,  165,000  bushels   198,000 


These  figures  show  that  the  apple 
crop  ranks  first  of  all  fruits  in  the 
state  and  the  total  value  of  the  fruit 
output  of  the  state,  at  average  pre-war 
prices,  amounts  to  $2,558,250.  In  the 
movement  and  handling  of  horticultural 
products,  including  potatoes  and  vege- 
tables, the  alfalfa  weevil  quarantines 
play  an  important  part. 

Extent  of  Quarantine  Regulations  of 
Neighboring  States. 

Arizona  quarantines  entire  state. 

California  quarantines  Cassia,  Bing- 
ham, Bear  Lake,  Oneida,  Bannock, 
Franklin,  Power,  Payette  and  Madison. 

Nevada  quarantines  Cassia,  Bingham, 
Bear  Lake,  Oneida,  Bannock,  Franklin, 
Power,  Payette  and  Madison. 

Oregon  quarantines  that  portion  of 
the  state  of  Idaho  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  43d  parallel  north  latitude, 
on  the  east  by  the  State  of  Wyoming, 
on  the  south  by  the  State  of  Utah,  on 
the  west  by  113th  meridian  west  longi- 


tude, and  on  the  northwest  by  the  Snake 
Biver. 

Washington  quarantines  all  counties 
in  Idaho  south  of  Idaho  county. 

Montana  includes  in  their  quarantine 
Cassia,  Bingham,  Bear  Lake,  Oneida, 
Bannock,  Franklin,  Power  and  Pay- 
ette. 

Colorado  quarantines  Cassia,  Bing- 
ham, Bear  Lake,  Oneida,  Bannock, 
Franklin,  Madison,  Power  and  Pay- 
ette. 

Upon  recent  investigation  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture Bureau  of  Entomology,  Salt  Lake 
City,  represented  by  Mr.  George  I. 
Beeves,  being  assisted  by  county  agents, 
evidence  has  been  produced  resulting  in 
the  repealing  of  county  quarantines  in 
Idaho.  This  action  has  been  officially 
recorded  as  follows: 

REPEALING  QUARANTINE  ORDER  NO.  11 
Pertaining  to  Alfalfa  Weevil 

July  22,  1919. 

WHEREAS,  The  alfalfa  fields  of  the  follow- 
ing counties  of  the  State  of  Idaho  are  infested 
with  alfalfa  weevil  (Phytonomus  posticus)  : 
Bear  Lake,  Franklin,  Oneida,  Cassia,  Bannock, 
Bingham,  Madison,  Power  and  Payette;  and, 

WHEREAS,  Said  quarantine  declares  and 
proclaims  a  quarantine  prohibiting  the  ship- 
ment of  alfalfa  hay  and  cereal  straw  as  stock 
food,  stock  bedding  or  packing  for  potatoes, 
fruit  and  nursery  stock,  or  for  any  other  pur- 
pose from  or  which  has  been  grown  in  any  of 
the  above  named  counties  to  the  following 
alfalfa-producing  counties  of  the  State,  to-wit: 
Minidoka,  Twin  Falls,  Lincoln,  Blaine,  Good- 
ing, Camas,  Elmore,  Ada,  Owyhee,  Canyon, 
Gem,  Boise,  Washington,  Adams,  and  Nez 
Perce;  and, 

WHEREAS,  Recent  investigation  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Entomology,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, has  made  it  appear  that  in  order  to 
make  county  quarantines  effective  against  the 
counties  of  Washington,  Canyon  and  Ada 
where  alfalfa  weevil  has  recently  been  found, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  quarantine  also,  Owy- 
hee, Gooding,  Lincoln,  Blaine,  Elmore,  Boise, 
Custer,  Lemhi,  Idaho  and  Adams;  and, 

WHEREAS,  It  appears  that  the  weevil  prob- 
ably always  occurs  from  50  to  100  miles  be- 
yond the  point  where  it  is  possible  to  find  it; 
and,  furthermore,  it  has  been  demonstrated  by 
careful  investigation  and  carefully  enforced 
quarantine  regulations  in  Colorado  and  Utah 
that  the  operations  of  quarantine  orders  have 
proved  valueless  in  preventing  the  spread  of 
the  weevil ; 

THEREFORE,  It  is  hereby  ordered  that  said 
quarantine  No.  11,  issued  August  1st,  1918,  be 
repealed  and  all   state  quarantine  guardians 


and  deputy  horticultural  inspectors  are  hereby 
notified  that  no  further  quarantine  regulations 
shall  be  enforced  in  the  movement  of  Idaho 
alfalfa  hay  to  any  part  of  the  state.  This 
order  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  on  and 
after  the  22nd  day  of  July,  1919. , 

MILES  CANNON, 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture. 
C.  C.  MOORE, 
Acting  Governor  of  the  State  of  Idaho. 
Attest:  ROBERT  O.  JONES, 

Secretary  of  State. 

It  appears  that  it  is  only  a  matter  of 
time  when  the  alfalfa  fields  of  Idaho 
will  contain  the  weevil  and  quarantines 
will  necessarily  become  state-wide,  the 
same  as  those  affecting  the  state  of 
Utah.  States  which  now  have  quaran- 
tines for  the  above  named  counties  will 
no  doubt  revise  their  laws  to  include 
the  entire  state  of  Idaho.  The  market- 
ing of  alfalfa  hay  and  products  becomes 
more  difficult  as  states  pass  more  rigid 
quarantine  laws.  The  outlet  for  alfalfa 
will  then  be  either  feeding  it  to  live- 
stock in  the  state,  or  shipping  it  out 
into  states  without  quarantine,  or  in  the 
form  of  alfalfa  meal  or  similar  prod- 
ucts. 

State  Requirements  in  Moving  Products 
from  Weevil-Infested  Territories. 

The  recent  quarantine  order  from  the 
State  of  Washington  is  here  given  ,as 
typical  of  the  intent  and  purpose  of 
other  states  which  now  have  quarantine 
laws  on  this  matter,  which  show  the  re- 
quirements that  must  be  fulfilled  in  the 
movement  of  Idaho  products  into  such 
states: 

Alfalfa  Weevil  Quarantine. 

1.  Alfalfa  hay  and  other  hays  of  all 
kinds  and  cereal  straws,  excepting  the 
material  known  locally  in  Utah  as  salt 
grass  packing  hay,  which  shall  be  ad- 
mitted into  Washington,  provided  that 
such  material  be  cut  only  between  the 
dates  of  October  1  and  April  1,  and  that 
the  raking,  shocking,  stacking,  baling  or 
shipping  of  this  material  as  a  commer- 
cial product  be  allowed  only  after  the 
maximum  daily  temperature  of  the  sea- 
son has  fallen  below  sixty  degrees 
Fahrenheit. 

Provided  further,  that  a  certificate  be 
required  from  the  Crop  Pest  Inspector 
of  the  State  of  Utah  showing  that  these 
requirements  have  been  met,  which  cer- 
tificate shall  accompany  each  ship- 
ment. Provided  further,  that  no  salt 
grass  packing  hay  shall  be  held  over  in 
the  field  from  one  season  to  another. 
The  use  of  salt  grass  hay  as  a  packing 
material  in  shipments  of  fruit,  crockery 
and  other  materials  is  permitted,  pro- 
vided said  salt  grass  hay  has  been  cut 
and  removed  from  the  field  between 
October  1  and  April  1  as  above  speci- 
fied and  stored  in  warehouses  removed 
from  alfalfa  fields,  alfalfa  hay  or  other 
suspected  materials. 

2.  Fresh  fruits  and  vegetables,  ex- 
clusive of  potatoes,  excepting  under  the 
following  regulations: 

a.  Shipments  for  Washington  to  be 
made  only  from  points  designated  by 
the  recognized  State  Pest  Inspection 
Officers  of  the  State  shipping  into  Wash- 
ington, said  officers  to  notify  the  De- 
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Horticulturists,  Entomologists  and  Fruit  Inspectors  attending  second  annual  meeting  of  Western 
Horticulturists  and  Entomologists  at  Pullman,  Wash.,  U.  of  I.,  Moscow  and  Lewiston,  August 
11-12-13,  1919.    Workers  for  the  development  and  protection  of  Agriculture  and  Horticulture. 

state  or  county  designated  as  infested 
with  the  alfalfa  weevil,  shall  be  brought 
into  the  State  of  Washington  by  any  com- 
mon carrier,  person  or  persons,  unless 
such  shipments  be  accompanied  by  a 
copy  of  a  sworn  statement  made  in 
duplicate  by  the  owner  or  shipper  after 
the  following  forms  on  blanks  which 
will  be  furnished  to  applicants  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  at  Olympia, 
Washington.  Copy  No.  1  to  be  mailed 
to  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture 
at  Olympia,  Washington,  and  Copy  No. 
2  to  be  delivered  to  the  common  carrier 
agent,  with  a  special  certificate  ap- 
pended, to  attach  to  waybill. 

Idaho  Inspection  Service. 
In  order  to  comply  with  the  quaran- 
tine regulations  of  other  states,  which 
quarantine  laws  affect  the  marketing  of 
Idaho  products  from  weevil-infested 
territory,  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
through  its  Bureau  of  Markets  is  placing 
in  each  car  of  potatoes  the  following 
certificate  as  such  car  is  officially  in- 
spected : 


partment  of  Agriculture  of  Washington, 
at  Olympia,  by  registered  mail  or  by 
telegraph  of  the  designation  of  all 
shipping  points  in  the  aforesaid  State 
of  Utah,  or  all  portions  of  the  State  of 
Idaho  lying  south  of  Idaho  county;  or 
counties  of  Oneida  and  Lincoln  in  Wyo- 
ming; and  the  county  of  Delta  in  Colo- 
rado; and  the  counties  of  Malheur  and 
Baker  in  the  State  of  Oregon;  said  noti- 
fication to  be  sent  and  its  receipt  to  be 
acknowledged  before  any  shipments 
are  made  to  the  State  of  Washington 
from  said  designated  points. 

b.  Shipments  to  be  repacked  from 
orchard  or  field  boxes  into  new,  clean 
boxes,  or  other  fresh  containers. 

c.  All  wagons  or  other  conveyances 
used  in  hauling  to  the  place  where  re- 
packing is  conducted  to  be  kept  free 
from  alfalfa  hay  or  other  hays,  straw, 
and  other  means  of  contamination. 

d.  All  packing  houses  to  be  at  all 
times  free  of  alfalfa  hay,  other  hays, 
straw,  and  other  means  of  contamina- 
tion. 

e.  Each  lot  shipment  shall  bear  an 
official  certificate  of  the  state  from 
which  the  shipment  originates  stating 
that  it  has  been  inspected  and  passed  in 
compliance  with  these  regulations  and 
stating  where  it  was  repacked  and  in- 
spected. 

3.  Potatoes  unless  accompanied  by 
an  official  certificate  signed  by  the 
recognized  State  Pest  Inspection  Officer 
of  the  state  from  which  such  shipments 
of  potatoes  originate,  setting  forth  that 
the  potatoes  have  been  passed  over  a 
screen,  placed  in  fresh,  clean  sacks  and 
packed  in  cars  that  are  free  of  alfalfa 
hay  or  other  means  of  contamination. 

4.  All  nursery  stock,  unless  accom- 
panied by  special  certificate  setting 
forth  that  such  nursery  stock  has  been 
fumigated  for  the  alfalfa  weevil  in  an 
airtight  enclosure  subsequent  to  being 
boxed,  baled  or  packed  for  shipment, 
with  cyanide  of  potassium  or  cyanide 
of  sodium  at  the  rate  of  one  ounce  to 
each  one  hundred  cubic  feet  of  enclosed 
space. 

5.  That  no  shipment  of  household  or 
emigrants'  movables  originating  in  any 
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STATE  OF  IDAHO 
Department  of  Agriculture 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry 

 ,  Idaho,  ,  19. . 

TO  WHOM  IT  MAY  CONCERN: 

This  is  to  certify  that  car  shipped 

from   on  ,  19... 

to   by  

contains  potatoes  which  have  passed  over 
screen  and  have  been  placed  in  fresh,  clean 
sacks.  The  car  is  free  from  alfalfa  hay,  other 
hay,  and  cereal  straw,  and  is  free  from  alfalfa 
weevil. 

Inspected  by  

Deputy  Inspector,  District  No  

It  is  the  policy  of  the  department  to 
have  an  inspection  certificate  accom- 
pany each  car.  This  procedure  will  aid 
materially  in  marketing  Idaho  products, 
as  it  sometimes  happens  that  a  car  is 
rebilled,  owing  to  market  conditions, 
from  its  original  destination  and  finds 
its  way  back  into  a  state  requiring  such 
inspection  and  certificate. 

In  addition  to  inspection  of  horti- 
cultural products  for  quality  and  condi- 
tion, freedom  from  insect  pests  and 
diseases,  inspection  is  being  given  to 
meet  the  quarantine  requirements  of 
other  states.  The  new  official  grades 
for  Idaho  on  apples,  Italian  prunes,  po- 
tatoes, hay,  grains  and  leguminous 
seeds  has  brought  about  a  state  system 
of  inspection  which  will  give  more 
thorough  and  adequate  supervision  of 
the  marketing  of  all  these  commodities. 


How  You  Can  Get 
Better  Fruit's 
Apple  Packing  Chart 

Better  Fruit's  apple  packing  chart  as 
it  appears  in  this  number,  but  printed 
on  cardboard  so  that  it  can  be  hung  in 
the  packing  house, will  be  mailed  to  any- 
one desiring  it  on  the  following  terms: 

One  card  FREE  with  a  new  sub- 
scription to  Better  Fruit. 
One  card  without  subscription  ...  10c 
Twelve  cards  without  subscription,$l  .00 
For  quantity  prices  write  us. 

Better  Fruit  Publishing  Co. 

703  Oregonian  Building 
Portland,  Oregon 


Idaho  cherries  commercially  packed.    Alfalfa  quarantine  laws  make  it  more  difficult  to  move 

various  products  from  infested  sections. 
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Science  Aids  Nature  in  Causing  Barren  Trees  to  Bear 

By  Harry  L.  Pearcy,  Horticulturist,  Amity,  Oregon 


THE  pollenization  of  the  sweet 
cherry  previous  to  the  days  of 
large  plantings  was  of  an  un- 
known quantity;  but  with  the  advent 
of  the  large  plantings  with  solitary  va- 
rities  or  one  or  two  varieties  at  most, 
pollenization  has  turned  out  to  be  the 
most  vital  of  all  the  problems  con- 
fronting the  cherry  grower.  His  trees 
were  coming  into  the  bearing  age  but 
there  were  no  cherries  to  harvest. 
What  caused  this  apparently  phenom- 
enal condition  as  contrasted  to  the 
heavy  bearing  condition  of  the  cherry 
trees  of  the  family  orchard? 

For  years  fine  cherries  have  been 
raised  in  the  Willamette  Valley  and  at 
The  Dalles,  Oregon;  the  trees  usually 
setting  good  crops.  Being  a  popular 
fruit  both  in  the  fresh  and  dried  state 
and  as  a  canned  product,  it  found  a 
ready  sale  and  proved  to  be  a  profit- 
able crop  for  the  orchardist  to  raise. 
Hence  the  large  plantings  of  cherries 
of  the  last  12  or  13  years.  When  many 
of  these  plantings  reached  the  age 
when  they  should  have  begun  to  bear 
large  and  profitable  crops,  it  was 
found  that  they  were  producing  little 
or  nothing. 

The  above  serious  condition  led  to 
an  investigation  by  the  Oregon  Exper- 
iment Station  eight  years  ago.  This 
work  was  carried  on  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Prof.  V.  R.  Gardner.  Too  much 
credit  cannot  be  given  Prof.  Gardner 
for  the  service  he  performed  for  the 
cherry  grower  in  this  investigation. 
Many  theories  were  advanced  to  ex- 
plain these  crop  failures.  Frost,  wind 
and  soil  conditions  were  all  advanced 
as  reasons  for  the  trees  not  to  set  their 
fruit.  Careful  investigation  failed  to 
substantiate  these  and  other  theories. 
Much  of  the  work  of  this  investiga- 
tion was  carried  on  at  The  Dalles. 
The  Professor  set  to  work  with  a 
view  of  evolving  a  cherry  which 
would  bear  prolifically  in  the  North- 
west. To  this  end  he  pollenated  or 
rather  cross-pollenated  several  varie- 
ties. The  idea  was  to  take  the  seed 
of  the  resulting  crosses  and  plant 
them,  hoping  to  get  a  seedling  of  the 
desired  characteristics.  This  led  to 
the  important  discovery  that  most 
sweet  cherries  were  sterile  and  nearly 
inter-sterile.  These  discoveries  led  to 
further  investigation  resulting  in  the 
discovery  that  the  leading  varieties  of 
sweet  cherries,  Bing,  Lambert  and  Na- 
poleon (Royal  Anne),  were  self-sterile 
as  well  as  inter-sterile.  This  explained, 
in  a  minute,  why  the  large  plantings 
were  not  bearing,  for,  as  a  rule,  they 
consisted  of  no  other  varieties  than 
the  Bing,  Lambert  and  Royal  Anne. 
But,  since  many  small  plantings  and 
"back  yard  or  home  orchard  trees" 
were  producing  large  crops,  there 
must  have  been  some  variety  or  vari- 
eties that  were  furnishing  fertile  pol- 
len that  was  causing  the  self-sterile 
and  inter-sterile  varieties  to  set  large 


crops.  Such  proved  to  be  the  case. 
The  Black  Republican  was  one  of  the 
first  to  be  found  to  be  a  good  pollen- 
izer  and  was  recommended  as  such. 
Other  varieties,  including  the  Tartar- 
ian, Coe,  Elton,  Wood,  and  many  seed- 
lings, etc.,  were  found  to  be  of  pol- 
lenizing  value. 

Further  work  was  carried  on  in  the 
hope  that  a  variety  valuable  as  a  pol- 
lenizer  and  at  the  same  time  a  market- 
able cherry  that  would  bring  as  high 
a  price  as  the  Royal  Anne  would  be 
brought  to  light.  A  variety  fulfilling 
these  conditions  has  been  found,  as 
the  wide  awake  cherry  grower  knows. 
This  variety  is  known  as  the  "Long 
Stemmed"  Waterhouse.  Whence  came 
this  "life  saver"  of  the  cherry  in- 
dustry? 

In  the  early  '70s  a  seedling  of  the 
Royal  Anne  bore  fruit  on  the  grounds 
of  Judge  Waterhouse  at  Monmouth, 
Oregon.  As  it  had  the  characteristics 
of  a  desirable  variety,  it  was  propa- 
gated and  named  Waterhouse.  Some 
of  our  best  authorities  and  cherry 
growers  claim  that  this  is  not  the 
Waterhouse  that  is  known  for  its  pol- 
lenization value.  It  has  no  value  as 
a  pollenizer  and  is  mentioned  here 
only  as  a  matter  of  information.  The 
Waterhouse  that  is  of  particular  inter- 
est to  the  cherry  grower  is  designated 
as  the  "Long  Stemmed  Waterhouse." 
The  name  Waterhouse  was  most  likely 
attached  to  it  because  of  its  similarity 
to  the  Waterhouse  growing  on  the 
grounds  of  Judge  Waterhouse.  The 
Long  Stemmed  Waterhouse  besides 
having  a  long  stem  has  a  larger  pit 
than  the  Royal  Anne,  is  softer  of  flesh, 
and  is  somewhat  pointed;  otherwise, 
is  similar  to  the  Royal  Anne,  being 
impossible  to  identify  when  they  are 
in  the  canned  state  except  that  the 
Waterhouse  has  a  larger  pit.  (Future 
reference  to  the  Waterhouse  applies  to 
the  Long  Stem  Waterhouse.) 

The  Waterhouse  probably  origi- 
nated in  the  vicinity  of  Salem,  Oregon. 
At  any  rate,  it  was  grown  in  a  cherry 
orchard  at  that  place  unknown  to  the 
cherry  grower  himself.  While  this 
grower  was  aware  that  there  was  a 
difference  in  the  cherries  in  his  or- 
chard, he  did  not  know  at  that  time 
that  his  large  crops  were  due  to  the 
pollenizing  effects  of  the  Waterhouse, 
which  it  proved  to  be.  This  variety  is 
a  more  vigorous  grower  than  its  prob- 
able parent,  the  Royal  Anne.  Scions 
from  this  orchard  were  used  in  bud- 
ding and  grafting  nursery  trees  and 
were  naturally  sold  as  Royal  Annes. 
Since  the  scions  were  taken  from  both 
Royal  Annes  and  Waterhouse,  most  of 
the  trees  sold  were  Waterhouse,  due 
to  the  fact  that  more  scion  wood  was 
available  from  the  Waterhouse  than 
Royal  Annes  because  of  their  more 
vigorous  growth,  the  two  varieties 
being  about  equal  in  number  in  this 
orchard.    The  interesting  fact  in  this 


connection,  is  that  all  orchards  set 
out  with  trees  from  this  nursery  have 
been  heavy  bearers,  and  we  now  know 
that  the  Waterhouse  was  responsible. 
Thus,  the  reason  for  the  heavy  crops 
of  many  of  the  small  orchards  and 
"back  yard  trees"  was  determined.  In 
all  cases,  pollenizers,  either  seedlings 
of  pollenizing  value,  or  of  certain 
named  varieties,  some  of  commercial 
importance  and  some  not,  were  re- 
sponsible. Some  of  these  seedling 
trees  and  named  varieties  have  been 
found  to  be  of  more  value  than 
others;  this  being  determined  by  the 
set  of  fruit  on  the  near-by  self  sterile 
varieties.  There  are  certain  seedlings 
that  are  excellent  pollenizers.  There 
are  numerous  edible  varieties  such  as 
Black  Republican,  that  are  good  pol- 
lenizers. In  fact,  great  numbers  of 
Black  Republicans  were  grafted  into 
non-productive  orchards  a  few  years 
back.  Under  certain  conditions  these 
grafts  have  given  good  results.  The 
Black  Republican,  however,  is  not  uni- 
formally  a  good  pollenizer  because  of 
the  fact  that  nearly  all  sweet,  black, 
small  cherries  are  generally  called 
Black  Republicans,  these  different 
strains  of  blacks  not  having  the  same 
value  as  pollenizers. 

With  the  Black  Republican,  as  well 
as  with  the  seedling,  we  have  a  tree 
which  bears  a  heavy  crop,  but  one 
which  in  the  case  of  the  seedling  is 
worthless  and  in  the  case  of  the  Black 
Republican  is  a  second  class  cherry 
and,  therefore,  not  a  profitable  one  to 
raise  except  for  its  pollenizing  value. 
The  pollenizer  is  the  most  valuable 
tree  in  the  orchard,  so  even  if  the  pol- 
lenizer does  not  produce  commercial 
fruit,  the  space  taken  up  by  it  is  well 
occupied.  Fortunately,  we  have  a 
cherry  that  is  both  an  excellent  pol- 
lenizer and  a  profitable  market  vari- 
ety. This  variety,  which  is  the  Water- 
house,  before  mentioned,  and  should 
be  the  only  one  planted  or  top  worked 
as  a  pollenizer,  at  least  under  Oregon 
conditions. 

In  1918,  Black  Republicans  sold  for 
4c  to  5c  a  pound.  Waterhouse  sold 
from  6%c  to  8c,  the  same  price  as 
Royal  Annes.  There  is  no  reason  why 
the  Waterhouse  should  sell  for  less 
than  the  Royal  Anne,  according  to  one 
prominent  canneryman.  Another  point 
in  favor  of  the  Waterhouse  is  that  it 
makes  a  larger  tree  and  produces  a 
heavier  crop  than  the  Royal  Anne. 

The  Waterhouse  is  uniformally  the 
best  pollenizer  for  the  sweet  cherry. 
There  is  a  mistaken  impression  among 
some  cherry  growers  and  nurserymen 
that  black  cherries  should  have  a 
black  cherry  as  a  pollenizer.  This  is 
not  so.  There  is  no  better  pollenizer 
than  the  Waterhouse.  It  is  not  un- 
usual for  a  9  to  11  year  old  Royal 
Anne  or  Lambert  tree  growing  along 
side  of  a  Waterhouse  to  produce  300 
pounds  of  fruit  and  the  Waterhouse 
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tree  itself  producing  over  300  pounds. 
If  a  tree  of  that  age  is  not  producing 
over  100  pounds  there  is  something 
wrong,  either  a  lack  of  a  pollenizer 
or  a  lack  of  a  pollen  carrying  agent, 
namely,  bees. 

What  method  of  procedure  must  we 
follow  to  introduce  the  pollenizer  into 
the  orchard,  and  how  far  apart  should 
the  pollenizer  be?  In  orchards  al- 
ready established  the  trees  must  either 
be  budded  or  grafted.  If  the  trees  are 
under  six  years  they  may  be  budded. 
The  cherry  tree  buds  very  readily.  It 
may  also  be  grafted  at  that  age,  graft- 
ing into  one  year  old  wood,  using  a 
whip  graft.  If  the  trees  are  eight 
years  or  older  a  cleft  graft  would  be 
preferable,  not  cutting  into  larger 
than  three-inch  wood,  as  it  will  take 
longer  for  the  graft  union  to  heal 
over.  If  the  tree  is  an  old  one  a  few 
small  limbs  should  be  left  to  take  up 
the  surplus  sap,  which  might  other- 
wise drown  the  grafts.  It  might  be 
well  to  paint  a  band  of  tanglefoot 
around  the  trunk  to  prevent  ants  from 
crawling  up  the  tree.  The  ants  herd 
aphids  in  the  tree  like  they  were  a 
bunch  of  goats  and  usually  select  ten- 
der grafts  for  their  pasture.  Should 
the  grafts  become  infested  with  aphis 
they  will  make  very  little  growth  that 
season.  Vigorous  trees  only  should  be 
grafted;  grafts  will  not   grow   on  a 


IF  you  were  building  a  house  to  live 
in  for  forty  years,  would  you  build 
it  of  plaster  or  bricks?  Would  you 
situate  it  in  the  valley  near  the  floods 
or  on  the  proverbial  rock,  high  and 
dry? 

In  a  similar  way,  if  you  were  plant- 
ing out  an  orchard,  would  you  plant 
one  comparable  to  the  plaster,  that 
would  stand  up  only  a  few  years,  or 
would  you  make  one  like  the  brick,  to 
last  for  a  long  time? 

Crown  gall  has  been  known  for  a 
long  time  but  its  injury  to  apple  trees 
has  not  been  known  for  long  and  what 
is  known  now  is  still  more  or  less 
vague.  Back  in  1910,  at  the  conven- 
tion of  the  National  Nurserymen's  As- 
sociation held  in  Denver,  members  of 
that  body  became  agitated  in  regard  to 
the  amount  of  damage  caused  by  this 
growth  and  appointed  a  committee  for 
investigational  purposes.  Mr.  E.  S. 
Welch,  president  of  the  Mount  Arbor 
Nurseries  of  Shenandoah,  Iowa,  hap- 
pened to  be  a  member  of  this  com- 
mittee. 

By  securing  co-operation  of  authori- 
ties at  the  Iowa  Experiment  Station  at 
Ames,  he  has  carried  on  experiments 
at  his  place  which  when  finished,  will 
no  doubt  be  of  great  value  to  orchard- 
ists  as  well  as  nurserymen. 

In  the  spring  of  1912,  the  first  plant- 
ing, consisting  of  310  trees  affected 
with  crown  gall  and  246  normal  trees, 
was  made.  There  were  two  varieties, 
Jonathan  and  Wealthy,  there  finally 


gumosis  infested  tree.  In  three  years' 
time  the  tree  will  have  formed  a  new 
top,  that  is,  a  top  which  will  produce 
an  abundance  of  blossoms.  As  to  the 
distance  apart  that  the  pollenizers 
should  be,  it  would  not  be  safe  to  have 
any  self-sterile  tree  further  than  75 
feet  from  a  pollenizer,  as  the  yield 
rapidly  falls  off  where  the  trees  are 
at  a  greater  distance.  Some  growers 
have  made  it  a  practice  to  graft  but 
one  limb  in  a  tree.  It  is  a  mistake  not 
to  graft  over  the  whole  tree,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  small  limbs,  be- 
cause if  only  one  or  two  limbs  are 
grafted,  the  resulting  growth  will  be 
very  disappointing.  A  single  graft  of 
this  nature  stands  no  chance  of  get- 
ting its  share  of  sap  so  does  not  make 
a  growth  of  over  a  foot  or  so  when  it 
should  grow  three  to  five  feet.  If 
the  varieties  are  mixed  in  the  picking 
box  the  fruit  stands  a  chance  of  being 
rejected  by  the  canneryman.  If  the 
whole  tree  is  Waterhouse  there  will  be 
no  chance  of  mixing  the  varieties. 

Needless  to  say,  bees  in  abundance 
should  be  a  part  of  every  orchard. 
Enough  bees  should  be  provided  to  be 
able  to  pollenize  the  whole  orchard  in 
a  few  hours,  if  necessary,  for  during 
rainy  springs  there  may  not  be  more 
than  a  few  hours  of  sunny  weather  in 
which  the  bees  can  carry  on  their  im- 
portant work. 


being  200  of  the  latter  infected  and 
210  of  the  former,  their  totals  being 
326  and  330,  respectively. 

It  seems  strange  that  crown  gall  in- 
fected apple  trees  showed  more  life 
than  those  that  were  supposed  to  be 
healthy,  but  such  was  true,  for  at  the 
end  of  five  years,  more  of  the  infected 
trees  were  alive  than  the  normal  ones. 
However,  conclusions  cannot  satisfac- 
torily be  drawn  from  this,  for  in  the 
severe  winter  of  1916-1917,  the  stand 
of  infected  trees  was  reduced  to  91 
per  cent  while  95  per  cent  of  those 
trees  in  the  healthy  block  were  still 
standing.  Perhaps  the  more  satisfac- 
tory conclusion  might  be  drawn  from 
the  latter  fact. 

Different  varieties  of  apples  have 
been  known  to  vary  in  susceptibility 
to  disease.  The  same  is  true  of  crown 
gall.  While  the  experiment  itself  es- 
tablished conclusively  the  fact  that 
Wealthy  is  more  susceptible  than  Jon- 
athan, it  has  been  generally  recognized 
that  hardier  varieties  are  more  seri- 
ously affected  with  crown  gall.  Take 
such  varieties  as  the  Patten  Greening, 
Brilliant,  Okabena,  Eastman,  Anisin, 
Wolf  Biver,  Tolman,  Sops  of  Wine,  the 
Ben  Davis  group,  Winesap  and  Jona- 
than and  Wealthy  as  well,  are  known 
to  be  particularly  susceptible  to  crown 
gall.  Other  varieties  as  Duchess  of 
Oldenberg  or  Hibernal  are  seldom  in- 
fected with  the  disease.  The  various 
varieties  of  crab  are  heavily  struck. 

The  fact  that  Wealthy  is  more  sus- 


ceptible than  Jonathan  was  borne  out 
by  infections.  Soil  on  which  the  ex- 
periment had  been  carried  on  had  had 
infected  trees  in  before,  so  that  the 
bacteria  which  spread  the  disease 
were  present  in  the  soil.  Some  trees 
of  each  variety,  free  from  infection, 
were  planted,  and  investigation 
showed  that  62  per  cent  of  the  wealthy 
became  infected  while  only  12  per 
cent  of  the  Jonathan  succombed. 

Trees  can  recover  from  crown  gall, 
but  of  course  are  stunted  from  being 
held  back  by  the  disease.  From  those 
trees  that  were  infected  when  planted, 
it  was  found  that  81  per  cent  of  the 
Wealthy  had  thrown  off  the  disease 
in  five  years,  while  31  per  cent  of  the 
Jonathan  had  recovered.  This  goes 
further  to  prove  the  greater  hardiness 
of  the  latter  variety. 

Effects  of  Galls. 

Galls  were  found  to  be  of  two  vari- 
eties, the  hard  gall  and  the  soft  gall. 
The  hard  gall  is  woody,  and  seems 
more  like  a  dead  body,  as  if  the  gall 
were  dead  or  lying  dormant,  while  the 
soft  gall  or  hairy  root,  is  a  more  lively 
body  and  seems  to  be  more  actively 
growing.  Perhaps  the  fact  that  of  the 
infected  Jonathans  that  recovered,  36 
per  cent  of  the  Jonathans  were  of  the 
hard  galls  and  only  29  per  cent  of  the 
soft,  may  indicate  a  more  active 
growth  in  case  of  the  soft  galls. 

This  hairy  root,  a  form  of  soft  gall, 
is  peculiar.  When  a  tree  is  planted 
out,  it  seems  to  make  a  good  growth, 
due  to  the  large  number  of  sap  roots 
which  are  put  out  from  the  gall.  How- 
ever, if  the  gall  is  located  in  a  position 
as  to  directly  interfere  with  the  flow 
of  sap,  it  will  later  stunt  the  tree. 

Galls  act  on  trees  by  interfering  with 
sap  flow.  In  this  manner,  a  gall  on 
the  main  root  is  more  serious  and 
more  of  a  detriment  than  one  on  some 
side  roots  or  secondary  feeders.  When 
the  sap  flow  is  cut  off,  the  tree  is 
stunted  as  was  shown  in  the  experi- 
ment by  reduction  in  twig  growth  and 
growth  of  trunk  diameter. 

Our  grandfathers  used  to  girdle  or 
partially  cut  off  the  sap  flow  of  the 
trees  to  throw  them  into  fruitfulness. 
Crown  gall  does  the  same  in  a  modi- 
fied way.  thus  throwing  the  infected 
trees  into  fruitfulness  early.  This  was 
shown  by  the  fact  that  in  five  years, 
those  trees  which  were  known  to  have 
been  infected,  showed  blossoms  and 
fruit  spurs  while  normal  trees  were 
still  making  their  younger  growth. 

Galls  that  were  formed  on  stock  and 
union  seemed  to  be  equally  harmful, 
being  both  on  main  feeding  portions 
of  the  tree.  Galls  on  secondary  roots 
naturally  seemed  to  be  less  harmful 
than  those  on  main  roots. 

The  experiment  as  carried  on  at 
Shenandoah,  of  course,  has  not  bad 
time  to  run  to  trees  of  bearing  age, 
but  does  cover  that  kind  of  stock 
which  would  be  planted  out  by  the  or- 
chardist  or  grown  by  the  nurseryman. 
Crown  gall  is  dangerous.  It  is  quar- 
antined from  interstate  shipment  in 

Continued  on  page  24. 


The  Fatality  of  Crown  Gall  in  Apple  Orchards 

By  J.  M.  Van  Houten,  Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture 
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Points  On  the  Art  of  Top  Working  Fruit  Trees 

By  W.  S.  Brown,  Professor  of  Pomology,  Oregon  Agricultural  College 


REASONS  for  top  working:  Fruit 
trees  are  top  worked  usually  for 
one  or  more  of  the  following  reasons: 
To  change  from  unsuitable  to  desirable 
varieties.  To  place  weak-growing  wood 
of  certain  varieties  upon  strong  stock. 
To  work  over  seedlings  or  varieties  that 
are  immune  to  certain  diseases.  To 
shape  over  an  old  tree  top  or  to  fill  in 
after  accident.  To  provide  for  cross- 
pollination  in  an  orchard. 

Description  of  Top  Working. 

Trees  may  be  budded  in  the  summer 
as  soon  as  mature  wood  and  good 
plump  buds  are  available.  The  peach 
may  be  worked  over  in  this  way  about 
midsummer,  the  cherry  a  little  later,  the 
apple  and  pear  in  the  latter  part  of  Au- 
gust or  the  first  part  of  September.  The 
equipment  for  budding  consists  of  a 
knife  with  a  sharp  blade  rounded  at  the 
point  and  sometimes  fitted  with  a  horn 
scapel  at  the  other  end  of  the  handle 


for  lifting  the  lid  of  the  cut,  before  the 
bud  is  inserted.  Besides  the  knife,  one 
needs  strands  of  raffia  cut  in  proper 
lengths  for  tying  and  thoroughly 
moistened.  Limbs  or  "bud  sticks"  from 
trees  of  the  variety  desired  are  taken 
to  the  field  in  wet  gunny  sacks  and 
kept  thoroughly  moistened.  All  bud 
sticks  should  have  their  leaves  cut  off, 
leaving  the  leaf  stems  in  place. 

The  act  of  budding,  when  understood, 
is  a  simple  one.  It  consists  first  in 
choosing  a  point  on  the  branch  where 
the  new  bud  when  set  will  have  a  good 
opportunity  for  growth  and  will  grow 
in  the  right  direction  to  shape  the  tree 
properly,  etc.  Then  a  T  cut  is  made  in 
this  branch.  The  downward  cut  or 
stem  of  the  T  is  made  first.  Then  the 
transverse  cut  is  made  by  holding  the 
knife  blade  at  a  slight  angle  in  order  to 
lift  the  bark  when  this  cut  goes  across 
the  stem  of  the  T.  Next,  if  it  is  neces- 
sary, the  bark  is  lifted  somewhat  to 
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allow  the  bud  to  slip  into  place.  The 
bud  stick  should  then  be  taken  and  one 
of  the  buds  removed  carefully  with  a 
knife.  This  is  done  by  starting  the  cut 
from  one-third  to  a  half  inch  above  the 
bud  and  cutting  carefully  underneath 
the  bud,  including  some  of  the  wood, 
and  coming  out  about  one-half  inch 
below  the  bud.  With  the  stem  as  a 
handle,  the  bud  can  be  taken  and 
pushed  gently  down  into  the  T  cut  made 
on  the  branch.  When  the  bud  is  solidly 
in  place,  the  upper  portion  of  the  bud 
wood  should  be  cut  off  transversely  so 
that  the  wood  wTill  fit  down  tightly  upon 
the  stock.  The  stock  is  then  wrapped 
carefully  with  raffia,  beginning  below 
the  bud  at  the  bottom  of  the  T  cut  and 
working  upward,  taking  care  not  to 
cover  the  bud  itself,  but  wrapping  se- 
curely about  the  top  of  the  T.  A  good 
square  knot,  drawn  tight,  should  be 
used.  As  soon  as  the  bud  has  "stuck," 
which  will  usually  be  in  about  two 
weeks,  the  raffia  should  be  cut  in  order 
that  it  may  not  girdle  the  branch  and 
kill  the  bud. 

Spring  budding  is  often  done  soon 
after  the  sap  has  begun  to  flow  by  using 
buds  from  sticks  cut  and  kept  in  a  dor- 
mant condition  until  time  of  setting. 

When  it  is  desired  to  work  over  apple 
or  pear  wood  two  or  three  years  of  age, 
whip  grafting  is  frequently  used.  Whip 
grafting  is  performed  by  making  a 
smooth  and  straight  diagonal  cut  across 
the  branch  to  be  grafted.  Then  a  split 
of  about  an  inch  down  through  the  cen- 
ter of  the  limb  completes  the  cutting. 
The  scion  to  be  grafted  upon  this 
branch  should  be  of  last  year's  wood, 
cut  when  the  buds  are  entirely  dormant 
and  prepared  for  grafting  by  making  a 
diagonal  cut  similar  to  the  cut  made  on 
the  stock.  The  stock  and  scion  should 
be  carefully  fitted  together,  so  that  the 
cambium  layers  of  the  stock  and  scion 
may  coincide  at  least  upon  one  side. 
Unless  the  cambium  layers  touch  at 
some  point  the  graft  will  not  be  suc- 
cessful. Two  or  three  buds  are  left 
upon  the  scion.  Finally  the  scion  is 
either  waxed  carefully  or  is  wrapped 
with  waxed  muslin  or  waxed  string. 
This  grafting  may  be  done  in  the  early 
spring  from  a  time  shortly  before  the 
sap  begins  to  flow  until  the  buds  have 
begun  to  open. 

Large  Trees. 

Often  it  becomes  necessary  to  work 
over  an  old  tree  in  order  to  change  the 
variety  or  to  fill  in  the  top  after  some 
accident.  A  sleet  or  snow  storm  may 
have  taken  a  valuable  limb  out  of  the 
top.  Grafting  is  the  only  way  by 
which  this  condition  can  be  remedied. 

On  the  large  trees  budding  is  very  sel- 
dom used.  Here  and  there  on  a  one- 
year-old  sucker  or  limb,  budding  may 
be  used  to  try  out  a  new  variety  or  for 
purposes  of  cross-pollination. 

Cleft  and  bark  grafting  are  the  meth- 
ods used  for  top  working  pome  and 
stone  fruits.  The  cleft  graft  is  more 
popular  for  the  apple  and  pear,  while 
the  bark  graft  is  used  more  frequently 
for  the  stone  fruits,  except  peaches.  The 
apple  and  pear  lend  themselves  best  to 
cleft  grafting  because  the  wood  is  so 

Continued  on  page  21. 
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Stop  Feeding  Away 
Your  Profits 

There's  only  oneway — spray  and  spray  right. 

Spray  at  the  right  time  and  spray  with  the  right 
kind.  Yon  probably  know  the  enemy's  habits  and 
when  the  most  timely  spraying  or  dusting-  can  be 
done.  If  you're  in  doubt  ask  for  Glidden  spraying 
literature. 

And  spray  with  the  right  kind.  That's  just  as 
importantlas  spraying  at  the  right  time.  Users  of 
Glidden  sprays  know  this  from  experience.  They 
know  how  the  Glidden  kinds  spread  the  poison 
evenly  over  all  the  foliage  and  keep  it  there  until 
it  does  effective  execution. 

They  know,  too,  that  the  big  factor  in  this  result 
lies  in  the  Glidden  organization  and  the  complete 
equipment  in  the  big  Glidden  plants.  Having  used 
Glidden  products  over  and  over  again  they  have  had 
evidence  of  uniformity  as  well  as  quality. 

The  Glidden  line  includes:  Glidden  Dry  Pow- 
dered Arsenate  of  Lead.  Glidden  Dry  Powdered 
Arsenate  of  Calcium,  Glidden  Dry  Powdered 
Bordeaux  Mixture  and  Glidden  Dry  Powdered 
Bordo-Arsenate.  Glidden  Dry  Lime  Sulphur, 
Glidden  Paris  Green. 

Everywhere  on  Everything 

Glidden  Products  cover  such  a  wide  range  of  usefulness 
that  "Everywhere  on  Everything"  is  now  a  true  expression 
of  Glidden  service.  On  farm  buildings,  on  the  farm  imple- 
ments, in  the  farm  home,  everywhere  on  everything.  Glidden 
Paints,  Varnishes,  Stains  and  Enamels  are  providing  the 
necessary  protection  and  where  needed,  attractive  decora- 
tions as  well.    There  are  Glidden  Dealers  in  every  locality. 

THE  GLIDDEN  COMPANY,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Factories:    Cleveland    Chicago    San  Francisco    Reading  Toronto 

Branches:  New  York  Chicago  Kansas  City  Detroit  St.  Louis  Boston 
Pittsburgh  Atlanta  XTe\v  Orleans  Dallas  London 

Stocks  in  principal  cities. 
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Comparative  Efficiency  of  the  Spray  Gun 

By  Prof.  R.  B.  Cruickshank,  Experiment  Station,  Ohio  State  University. 


T)  ERHAPS  the  one  outstanding  sav- 
jl  ing  effected  during  the  past  sea- 
son was  by  the  use  of  the  spray  gun. 
The  spray  gun  happened  in  the  nick 
of  time  and  proved  to  be  a  godsend  to 
the  hard-pressed  grower  who  had  suf- 
ficient pioneering  spirit  to  buy  one 
even  in  the  face  of  what  seemed  to  be 
a  big  price.  The  spray  gun  has  defi- 
nitely proven  its  value,  to  the  fruit 
grower  with  a  power  sprayer,  in  three 
fundamental  ways — in  the  saving  of 
time,  in  the  saving  of  labor,  and  in  the 
saving  of  spray  material. 

People  are  usually  slow  to  adopt 
new  practices,  especially  when  those 
practices  are  opposed  to  current  con- 
ception, but  the  spray  gun  has  been 
taken  up  by  growers  all  over  the  coun- 
try in  a  brief  time.  It  came,  it  was 
seen,  it  conquered. 

Of  course,  doubts  and  objections 
were  advanced.  In  the  first  place, 
some  said  that  it  could  not  do  the 
amount  and  quantity  of  the  work 
claimed  for  it.   It  sounded  too  good. 

One  objection  raised  was  that  it 
would  not  force  the  spray  into  the 
calyx  at  the  time  of  the  first  coddling 
moth  application.  We  had  been  using 
angle  nozzles  and  laboring  under  the 
supposition  that  the  material  must  be 
sprayed  into  the  blossom  cup  with 
considerable  force.  Probably  that  is 
correct  with  the  ordinary  nozzle,  but 
the  spray  gun  seems  able  to  diffuse 
such  a  fog  of  spray  throughout  the 
tree  that  plenty  of  poison  is  lodged  in 
the  place  where  it  will  be  most  un- 
healthy for  the  apple-worm.  Answers 
to  a  questionnaire  which  I  addressed 
to  a  large  number  of  growers  recently 
were  practically  unanimous  in  that 
they  had  fewer  worms  than  usual. 

Another  point  of  practicability 
raised  was  the  possible  injury  to  the 
fruit  and  leaves,  due  to  very  high 
pressure  used.  There  have  been  but 
few  instances  of  any  such  injury,  and 
in  all  cases  this  has  been  traced  to  the 
fact  that  the  gun  was  held  close  up 
and  the  spray  dashed  into  the  foliage 
on  "high."  If  the  operator  is  work- 
ing rapidly  and  does  not  care  to  shut 
off  the  gun  too  much,  he  should  en- 
deavor to  spray  the  lower  side  of  the 
tree  at  some  distance,  gradually  going 
higher  as  he  approaches  the  tree. 

The  matter  of  the  amount  of  spray 
has  also  been  answered  in  a  way  com- 
plimentary to  the  spray  gun.  Except 
in  the  early  work  before  a  man  be- 
comes accustomed  to  it,  the  usual  an- 
swer is  that  the  gun  uses  less  material 
than  the  nozzles.  Some  growers  have 
experienced  an  economy  in  spraying 
even  fairly  small  trees. 

I  believe  that  where  lack  of  control 
of  orchard  pests  has  been  experi- 
enced, the  cause  may  be  assigned  to 
application  at  a  time  just  aside  from 
the  critical  one,  to  the  use  of  too  low 
a  pressure  or  to  lack  of  thoroughness 
on  the  part  of  the  operator.   All  these 


apply  equally  to  the  rod  and  nozzle. 
The  great  danger  in  the  use  of  the 
spray  gun  verily  appears  in  its  great 
capacity.  It  may  lead  men  to  an 
undue  elation  and  an  unconscious 
carelessness,  resulting  in  the  trees  get- 
ting the  proverbial  "lick  and  a  prom- 
ise." I  have  found  but  two  men  in 
Ohio  who,  after  a  fair  trial  of  the 
gun,  are  willing  to  go  back  to  the  rod 
and  nozzle.  The  first  man's  reason 
was  that  "he  couldn't  work  fast 
enough  to  keep  up  with  the  gun";  and 
the  second  one's  was  that  "the  spray 
men  could  not  keep  from  getting  them- 
selves drenched  and  so  preferred  the 
long  rods."  In  opposition  to  this  ob- 
jection most  men  have  found  that  it 
was  easier  to  keep  out  of  the  mist. 

The  spray  gun  is  efficient  only  as 
an  accessory  to  a  power  outfit  that  is 
capable  of  maintaining  about  200 
pounds  pressure.  Some  men  use  them 
wdth  less,  most  men  prefer  more. 

This  immediately  brings  up  the 
question  of  the  power  sprayer  to  the 
man  who  does  not  possess  one.  We 
believe  in  Ohio  that  a  man  who  has  as 
few  as  five  acres  of  orchard  can  af- 
ford to  buy  a  power  outfit.  I  have 
known  men  to  make  them  pay  and  pay 
well  on  three  acres.  The  introduction 
of  the  spray  gun  has  added  another 
argument  for  the  power  sprayer.  In 
comparison  with  a  barrel  outfit,  the 
power  sprayer  is  more  rapid,  more  ef- 
ficient, a  saver  of  time,  temper,  labor, 
and  material.  The  man  who  is  still 
handicapping  himself  with  a  barrel 
sprayer  has  no  cause  to  complain 
about  the  scarcity  or  high  price  of  la- 
bor. For  him  the  power  sprayer  of- 
fers a  definite  economy. 

The  tendency  even  in  the  hilliest  of 
orchard  sections  is  toward  the  larger 
and  more  powerful  machines.  If  there 
is  a  question  as  to  the  advisability  of 
buying  a  duplex  or  a  triplex  machine, 
it  should  be  well  considered  before 
choosing  the  lighter  one. 


Cherries  by  Parcel  Post 

During  the  season,  says  the  Payette 
Independent,  it  was  learned  that  at  a 
town  up  the  road  a  grocery  store  was 
selling  sweet  cherries  at  retail  at  20 
cents  per  pound.  The  dealer  was  asked 
if  he  could  use  some  cherries  of  the 
same  varieties  at  10  cents  per  pound, 
and  he  said  he  could  not.  Develop- 
ments: H.  Harland  inserted  a  small 
ad.  in  the  local  paper  of  the  town  of- 
fering to  deliver,  by  parcel  post,  cher- 
ries in  20-pound  crates  at  $2.00  and 
$2.50  each  per  crate.  Mr.  Harland  has 
been  busy  filling  the  orders  that  have 
come  in.  A  decent  profit  on  fruit  raised 
in  Payette  Valley,  a  fair  rate  of  trans- 
portation and  the  distribution  would 
be  such  that  all  the  fruit  would  find  a 
welcome  in  homes  of  people  wanting  it, 
but  who  are  prohibited  too  often  from 
having  it  because  of  the  middle  man's 
large  percentage  of  profit  and  big  trans- 
portation charges. 
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No  Orchard  or  Farm  is  Complete 
Without  Our  Latest  Model 

COMMERCIAL  SIZE 

All  Purpose  Evaporator 

Write  for  Folder  D. 

HOME  EVAPORATOR  CO. 

ST.  LOUIS,  MISSOURI 


Willamette  Valley  Apple  Orchard 

OREGON 

For  sale,  18  acres,  of  which  10  acres  are  in 
apples,  10  years  old;  3A  Yellow  Newtowns, 
balance  Grimes  Golden,  Winter  Banana  and 
Yellow  Transparent;  some  pears,  peaches, 
cherries  and  small  fruits.  Four-room  bun- 
galow, good  barn,  4  chicken  houses,  good  well. 
Four  miles  from  Corvallis  onPhilomath  (hard) 
road;  y2  mile  to  school.  Price  $9,000,  half 
cash.  Address 

Box  782,  Roundup,  Montana 


THE  SELF-OILING  WINDMILL 

has  become  so  popular  in  its  first  four  years  that 
thousands  have  been  called  for  to  replace,  on  their 
old  towers,  other  makes  of  mills,  and  to  replace,  at 
small  cost,  the  gearing  of  the  earlier 
Aermotors,  making  them  self-oil- 
ing. Its  enclosed  motor 
keeps  in  the  oil  and 
keeps  out  dust  and 
rain.  The  Splash  Oil- 
ing System  constandy  ' 
floods  every  bearing  with  oil,  pre- 
venting wear_  and  enabling  the 
mill  to  pump  in  the  lightest  breeze. 
The  oil  supply  is  renewed  once  a  year. 
Double  Gears  are  used,  each  carrying  half  the  load. 

We  make  Gasoline  Engines,  Pumps,  Tanks, 
Water  Supply    Goods    and  Steel  Frame  Saws. 

Write  AERM0T0R  CO.,  2500  Twelfth  St.,  Chicago 
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Plans  Shipping  Export  Apples  Through  Canal 


CHARLES  M.  SIMONS  of  London, 
connected  with  the  firm  of  Simons, 
Shuttleworth  &  Co.,  British  apple  and 
pear  exporters,  who  have  places  of 
business  in  London,  Liverpool,  Glasgow 
and  also  in  New  York  and  Boston,  who 
was  in  Portland  recently  and  talked  to 
a  representative  of  Better  Fruit,  says 
that  the  time  has  arrived  when  Pacific 
Northwest  apples  and  pears  should  be 
shipped  under  refrigeration  in  ships  di- 
rect from  Pacific  coast  ports  to  Eng- 
land. 

Simons,  who  is  making  a  tour  of  all 
the  Pacific  Northwest  fruitgrowing  dis- 
tricts, including  California,  says  that 


CHARLES  M.  SIMONS 
of  London,  England 
Mr.  Simons,  who  is  connected  with  several  of 
the  largest  apple  importing  firms  in  the  British 
Isles,  has  recently  heen  making  a  tour  of  the 
Northwest  apple  growing  districts  advocating 
the  shipping  of  boxed  apples  direct  to  England 
through  the  Panama  Canal. 


other  English  firms  that  are  handling 
fruits  from  this  section  of  the  country 
are  joining  with  his  firm  in  this  opinion 
and  that  a  movement  has  been  started 
to  bring  the  matter  to  a  successful  issue. 

The  plan  as  announced  by  Simons  is 
to  secure  from  the  American  govern- 
ment, if  possible,  the  use  of  a  dozen 
ships  that  are  now  under  the  control  of 
the  shipping  board  and  that  have  re- 
frigerating plants  and  have  them  make 
regular  runs  via  the  Panama  Canal 
from  Portland,  Seattle  and  San  Fran- 
cisco to  English  ports. 

The  apple  tonnage  for  export  in  the 
Northwest,  Simons  says,  will  be  so 
large  in  a  year  or  two  that  it  should 
provide  a  highly  remunerative  business 
for  refrigerator  ships,  in  addition  to  the 
fact  that  this  method  of  transportation 
will  be  much  quicker  than  the  present 
one  of  shipping  across  the  continent  by 
railroad  and  reloading  on  the  Atlantic 
coast.  The  fruit,  he  says,  will  arrive  in 
England  in  much  better  condition  and 
at  a  lessened  transportation  charge. 

To  secure  a  concerted  movement, 
Simons  is  taking  it  up  with  shippers  in 
each  of  the  apple  raising  districts  of  the 
Northwest,  as  well  as  with  the  business 
organizations  in  the  cities  of  Portland, 
San  Francisco  and  Seattle,  and  on  his 
return  to  New  York  is  to  have  a  confer- 
ence with  several  large  shipowners  as 
well  as  officials,  who  will  ask  the 
shipping  board  to  provide  vessels. 


$200  from  One  Fig  Free 

A  single  tree  of  Capri  figs,  situated 
in  an  orange  orchard  at  Portersville, 
California,  purchased  recently  by  the 
Rev.  A.  H.  Zahl,  retired  pastor  of  the 
Emmanuel  Evangelical  church,  netted 
the  owner  $200  in  one  season,  it  became 
known  recently.  Rev.  Zahl  discovered 
the  tree  situated  in  a  corner  of  the  orch- 
ard and  covered  with  the  Capri  wasp, 
necessary  for  the  pollenation  of  the 
fig.  He  later  secured  a  crop  of  2000 
pounds  from  the  tree,  which  he  sold  for 
ten  cents  a  pound. 


Saving  Injured  Fruit  Trees  by  Bridge  Grafting 


VALUABLE  fruit  trees  are  often  so 
seriously  injured  by  splitting  or  be- 
ing gnawed  by  mice  and  rabbits  who 
eat  the  bark  and  sapwood  at  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground  that  they  die  unless 
aided  by  tree  surgery.  The  remedy  to 
be  supplied  in  this  case  is  bridge  graft- 
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ing.  In  order  to  apply  this  remedy  you 
should  first  trim  off  the  gnawed  parts 
of  the  bark  or  the  bark  on  the  edges  of 
the  split  with  a  sharp  knife  leaving  the 
edges  smooth.  Then  take  a  twig  or 
scion  of  last  summer's  growth  about  as 
thick  as  a  lead  pencil  and  long  enough 
to  extend  an  inch  and  one-half  above 
and  below  the  gnawed  part.  Both  above 
and  below  the  part  to  be  grafted,  cut 
out  a  strip  of  bark  an  inch  and  a  half 
long  and  as  wide  as  the  twig  or  graft  is 
thick.  Trim  both  ends  of  the  graft  on 
the  same  side  by  paring  it  down  to 
about  half  its  thickness  for  a  length  of 
about  two  inches  and  then  fit  the  pre- 
pared ends  into  the  bark  cuts  above  and 
below  the  injury.  Fasten  each  end  of 
the  graft  to  the  tree  by  driving  in  a 
very  fine  tack  or  brad  not  much  thicker 
than  a  pin.  Cover  the  ends  of  the  graft 
and  all  cut  surfaces  with  grafting  wax. 
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A  union  between  the  graft  and  the 
tree  will  then  take  place  and  the  in- 
jured part  will  be  bridged  over.  In 
very  bad  cases  of  injury  it  may  be 
necessary  to  fasten  the  lower  end  of  the 
graft  into  one  of  the  tree  roots.  Place 
a  graft  every  two  inches  across  the  in- 
jured part. 


A  FIXE  EXAMPLE  OF  BRIDGE  GRAFTING 
The  apple  tree  shown  in  this  illustration  was 
frozen  four  years  ago  and  the  trunk  split  open. 
A  scion  was  cut  and.  grafted  in  from  bark  to 
bark  along  the  break,  with  the  result  that  the 
tree  is  today  in  fine  condition.  By  splitting  the 
bark  on  this  graft  at  the  sides  it  will  event- 
ually seal  up  with  the  trunk  and  in  a  few 
years  it  will  be  difficult  to  perceive  that  a  graft 
has  been  set  in. 
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Restrictions  on  Storing  Apples. 

The  restrictions  that  the  Department 
of  Justice  is  reported  to  be  contemplat- 
ing on  the  storing  of  apples  are  not  only 
unwarranted,  but  unjust  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  apples  are  distinctly  a  perish- 
able product.  Even  in  the  best  of  stor- 
age they  will  not  keep  only  for  a  short 
period  compared  to  other  food  products. 

The  statement  attributed  to  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  is  to  the  effect  that 
it  "will  permit  the  storage  of  apples 
where  it  is  shown  that  the  same  is  in 
line  with  normal  business,  or  according 
to  the  practice  of  previous  years,"  but 
that  "it  will  be  considered  as  unfair 
practice  if  it  is  shown  that  apples  are 
stored  with  the  idea  in  mind  of  holding 
for  higher  prices." 

This  ruling  has  called  forth  a  protest 
from  Eastern  growers  who  say  that  if  it 
means  that  apples  cannot  be  sold  out  of 
storage  at  prices  higher  than  the  aver- 
age out-of-orchard  prices  great  injus- 
tice will  be  done  the  growers  as  well  as 
the  storage  plants.  With  the  latter  in- 
terpretation of  the  ruling  in  effect  it  is 
feared  that  a  glut  in  the  market  would 
ensue  early  in  the  season  which  would 
be  disastrous  to  both  grower  and  buyer. 

With  so  many  flagrant  instances  of 
the  hoarding  of  foods  that  are  not  of  the 
perishable  nature  of  fruits,  it  would 
seem  that  the  Department  of  Justice 
could  utilize  its  authority  and  energies 
to  better  advantage  than  in  attempting 
to  hurt  an  industry  that  largely  depends 
for  its  success  on  proper  storage  meth- 
ods. In  fact,  fruit  is  one  of  the  products 
in  which  there  has  been  little  juggling 
to  obtain  high  prices  through  cold  stor- 
age methods.  With  a  much  larger  ton- 
nage arriving  at  the  distributing  points 
than  the  demand  called  for  it  has  been 
imperative  to  place  apples  and  other 
fruits  in  storage  until  such  time  as  the 
market  was  ready  for  them. 

Therefore,  if  the  regulations-  in  re- 
gard to  storing  apples  are  so  designed  so 
as  to  interfere  with  this  practice  they 
should  be  modified. 


Shipping  Export  Apples  Direct. 

Now  that  shipping  is  resuming  to 
some  extent  its  normal  tone  the  ques- 
tion of  shipping  Northwest  apples  for 
the  export  trade  direct  via  the  Panama 
Canal  is  again  coming  to  the  fore.  The 
matter  at  the  present  time  is  being  taken 
up  by  English  apple  importers  who  look 
upon  this  method  as  being  the  ideal  way 
to  ship  fruit  from  the  Pacific  Coast  to 
Europe;  and  it  is  the  ideal  way.  With 
sufficient  tonnage  to  keep  a  number  of 
refrigerator  ships  engaged  in  this  trade 
during  the  shipping  season  the  fruit 
should  be  transported  more  quickly, 
more  cheaply  and  arrive  at  its  Euro- 
pean destination  in  better  condition. 

To  secure  this  result,  however,  it  will 
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be  necessary  for  the  entire  Northwest 
apple  growing  sections  to  combine  in  a 
concerted  movement.  One  or  several 
districts  do  not  furnish  enough  export 
apples  to  make  the  venture  pay.  All  of 
the  districts  do  furnish  or  will  furnish 
enough  tonnage  in  a  year  or  two  and 
the  time  to  commence  the  movement 
and  bring  it  to  a  successful  conclusion 
is  now. 


Maintaining  Soil  Fertility. 

The  time  is  fast  approaching  when 
America  will  adopt  the  methods  of 
maintaining  soil  fertility  that  have  been 
practiced  by  agriculturists  in  Europe 
for  many  years — that  is  putting  back 
into  the  soil  as  much  substance  as  is 
yearly  drawn  from  it.  Quite  a  long 
step  in  this  direction  is  already  being 
made  in  this  country,  but  a  still  longer 
and  faster  one  must  be  made  to  catch  up 
with  impending  conditions.  For  many 
years  the  rich  virgin  soils  in  many  parts 
of  the  United  States  have  withstood  an- 
nual or  semi-annual  cropping.  This 
condition,  however,  is  waning  and  from 
all  sections  of  the  country  where  crops 
are  grown  come  reports  of  the  need  of 
re-fertilization. 

The  encouraging  fact  in  this  situation 
is  that  this  need  is  being  realized  by  in- 
telligent farmers  and  orchardists  and 
that  they  are  taking  up  systematic  meth- 
ods to  take  care  of  a  possible  soil  ex- 
haustion. As  has  been  well  said,  the 
latter  day  agriculturist  is  now  farming 
with  his  head  as  well  as  his  hands  and 
is  getting  better  and  more  stable  results. 
The  soil  is  like  anything  else,  if  you 
keep  taking  from  it  and  giving  nothing 
back  you  will  eventually  have  nothing 
left.  Give  to  your  soil  and  give  will- 
ingly and  it  will,  with  proper  care, 
yield  rich  returns. 


The  Increasing  Consumption  of  Fruit 

It  is  said  by  authorities  on  the  matter 
that  the  consumption  of  fruits  and  nuts 
in  the  United  States  is  greatly  on  the 
increase.  The  reason  assigned  for  this 
is  that  the  American  housewife  no 
longer  regard  fruits  and  nuts  as  a  lux- 
ury, but  as  a  necessity  to  be  used  in  the 
daily  diet  if  possible,  on  account  of  their 
health-making  qualities.  The  truth  of 
the  latter  statement  is  borne  out  by  the 
advice  of  the  medical  fraternity  who 
have  long  and  diligently  urged  an  Amer- 
ican diet  that  would  include  more  fruit 
and  vegetables  and  less  meat  and  pastry. 

There  are  other  things,  however,  that 
have  had  their  influence  in  increasing 
the  demand  for  fruit,  two  of  which 
were  the  canning  campaign  waged  by 
the  government  during  the  war  and 
which  taught  thousands  of  housewives 
who  had  never  canned  before  how  to 
can  and  the  educational  campaigns  that 
have  been  carried  on  by  the  large  fruit- 
growing and  fruit  handling  concerns 
showing  the  healthfulness  of  fruit  and 
how  to  cook  and  serve  it.  Due  to  these 
facts  the  fruit  tree  in  the  back  yard  that 
was  formerly  looked  upon  as  an  inci- 
dent is  now  regarded  as  a  distinct  asset 
to  be  carefully  taken  care  of,  and  the 
city  matron  is  as  active  during  the  can- 
ning season  as  her  country-bred  sister. 
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Editorial  Comment. 

From  all  indications  an  automobile,  a 
motor  truck  and  a  tractor  is  the  pro- 
gram soon  to  be  adopted  by  the  success- 
ful orchardist. 

Cull  apples  are  really  worth  while 
this  year.  Both  the  "drys"  and  the 
"wets"  want  them.  The  former  for  dry- 
ing and  the  latter  for  cider. 


Orchards  in  Berkeley  county,  West 
Virginia,  recently  sold  at  values  of  $1000 
to  $400  per  acre.  West  Virginia  is  evi- 
dently getting  into  the  Northwest  class 
when  it  comes  to  raising  apples  on  a 
commercial  basis. 

The  September  apple  crop  report  of 
the  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates  shows  a 
slight  improvement  in  apple  crop  condi- 
tions in  some  of  the  Eastern  states, 
while  conditions  in  the  Northwest  are 
shown  to  be  fully  up  to  early  forecasts 
— the  largest  of  any  one  section  in  the 
United  States. 


As  an  illustration  of  the  need  for  ad- 
vertising as  a  factor  in  the  exploitation 
of  a  given  food  product,  Mr.  Dunlap  of 
the  California  Prune  and  Apricot  Grow- 
ers, Inc.,  cited  the  following  humorous 
story  at  the  Riverside  Convention:  A 
grower  sent  his  wife's  sister  in  Texas  a 
25-pound  box  of  prunes  and  received 
the  following  acknowledgment:  "The 
prunes  arrived  in  fine  shape  and  are 
mighty  nice  to  eat,  but  they  don't  fry 
very  well."  This  recalls  the  sailor  lad- 
die in  the  old  wooden-ship  days,  who 
sent  his  mother  in  Bedford  a  chest  of 
tea  from  a  China  port.  She  cooked  the 
tea  with  bacon  and,  calling  in  her 
friends,  served  it  as  "greens."  All  of 
which  causes  the  remark  that  judicious 
advertising  is  the  red  blood  of  industry- 


Salem  is  to  be  made  the  dehydration  center 
of  the  United  States  and  an  advertising  ap- 
propriation of  $250,000  has  been  made  to  tell 
the  world  about  it.  It  is  already  the  great  and 
only  loganberry  juice  center,  and  its  fruit 
cannery  output  is  not  exceeded  on  the  Coast, 
while  the  organization  of  fruit  growers,  re- 
cently perfected,  will  make  it  the  greatest 
prune  market  in  this  country.  All  of  which 
indicates  that  the  Capital  City  of  Oregon  is 
getting  ready  to  go  some  in  the  near  future. — 
Daily  Capital  Journal. 
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Timely  Topice  and  Advice  for  the  Fruit  Grower 


Notwithstanding  the  oft  repeated  advice  in 
regard  to  spraying,  many  orchardists  fail  to 
provide  correct  spraying  outfits  and  give  atten- 
tion to  the  proper  methods  of  spraying  their 
orchards.  A  neglected  or  poorly  sprayed  orch- 
ard becomes  an  incubator  for  insect  pests  and 
plant  diseases;  a  menace  to  the  orchard  of  a 
careful  neighbor,  and  loses  money  for  its 
owner.  If  nothing  else  is  done  to  an  orchard, 
it  ought  to  be  thoroughly  sprayed. 


Any  system  of  tenantry  on  an  orchard  which 
results  in  the  depreciation  of  the  soil  will 
eventually  have  to  be  abandoned,  and  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  any  form  of  tenure  will  not 
be  permitted  in  the  future  which  does  not  in- 
sure the  highest  possible  production  perma- 
nently. It  is  well  said,  that  of  all  forms  of 
conservation,  conservation  of  the  soil  is  the 
most  important. 


Melons,  it  is  well  to  turn  to  the  advertising 
pages  and  see  who  has  offered  these  promis- 
ing introductions  for  sale.  This  is  not  written 
to  decry  or  discourage  new  productions  or 
condemn  everything  new,  but  as  a  warning  to 
go  slow  in  accepting  as  gospel  truth  everything 
written  by  the  amateur  plant  wizard  who  may 
sign  himself  Horticola,  Agricola  or  Cococola. 
It  is  best  to  try  new  introductions  furnished  by 
reliable  and  well  known  seed  houses  or 
nurseries  which  have  carefully  tested  what 
they  recommend,  and  then  to  consider  if  it  is 
actually  adapted  to  the  situation  where  it  is  to 
be  tried. 


Cranberries  are  usually  grown  on  reclaimed 
salt  marshes  but  will  not  be  a  success  in  such 
locations  until  dykes  are  constructed  which 
prevent  the  flooding  with  salt  water.  In  order 
to  put  the  bog  in  condition  for  planting  suffi- 
cient time  must  elapse  to  wash  out  the  salt,  as 
the  plants  will  stand  only  a  limited  amount  of 
saline  matter.  Salt  marshes  treated  with  fresh 
water  flooding  develop  into  fine  cranberry 
land,  provided  the  soil  matter  is  of  the  cor- 
rect nature. 


What  They  Are  Doing  in 
California 

An  experimental  drier  for  the  purpose  of 
effecting  a  method  of  saving  the  California 
wine  grape  crop  was  installed  recently  at 
Davis  by  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Experiments  in  drying  wine  grapes  in  the  sun 
are  also  being  gone  into  for  the  purpose  of 
turning  them  into  raisins  as  well  as  a  method 
that  will  allow  them  to  be  cured  and  shipped 
out  of  the  United  States  for  the  making  of  wine. 


Quack  tree  doctors  are  said  to  be  working  on 
the  Coast  and  a  warning  is  issued  to  orchard- 
ists to  be  beware  of  their  operations.  Federal 
inspectors  have  recently  seized  several  ship- 
ments of  concoctions  which  were  being  sold  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  as  cures  for  all  the  ills  of 
trees;  therefore,  fight  shy  of  the  tramp  tree 
physician. 


It  is  reported  that  the  majority  of  growers, 
packers  and  fruit  handlers  in  California  see  in 
the  new  state  standardization  law  a  means  of 
bringing  the  fruit  industry  of  that  state  to  a 
much  higher  level.  While  some  resentment  is 
being  shown  by  a  small  percentage  of  those  in- 
terested, the  great  majority  of  the  growers  are 
loyally  cooperating  with  the  state  department 
of  agriculture  in  enforcing  and  observing 
the  law. 


According  to  Prof.  T.  J.  Headlee,  experi- 
ments show  that  the  most  practical  method  of 
controlling  appleophids  consists  of  the  applica- 
tion of  winter  strength  lime-sulphur,  to  which 
40  per  cent  nicotin  has  been  added  at  the  rate 
of  1 :500,  during  the  green  bud  stage.  At  this 
time  the  maximum  number  of  lice  will  be 
hatched  and  will  be  killed  by  the  nicotin,  and 
the  unhatched  eggs  will  be  in  their  most  sensi- 
tive state  and  will  be  destroyed  by  the  mixture. 


Dr.  S.  I.  Kuwana,  entomologist  for  Japan, 
arrived  in  Sacramento  recently.  Dr.  Kuwana 
brought  with  him  a  number  of  beneficial  para- 
sites of  the  Japanese  mealybug. 


A  better  article  of  dried  peaches  is  the  aim 
of  the  California  Peach  Growers'  Association. 
The  peach  growers'  association  will  adopt  the 
plan  of  the  apricot  growers  in  improving  their 
output  and  advertising  it  to  the  consumer. 


Fads  and  fallacies,  says  the  California  Agri- 
cultural Bulletin,  are  sometimes  exploited  in 
the  columns  of  rural  publications,  and  they 
frequently  deceive  those  who  are  inexperienced 
in  horticulture  or  farming.  It  is  well  to  look 
askance  upon  some  of  the  theories  and  alleged 
experiences  which  are  related  by  people  whose 
fanciful  and  romantic  conception  fit  them  bet- 
ter for  fiction  than  farming.  When  we  read  of 
the  staggering  crops  of  Phenomenal  Phodder 
Plants,    Spineless    Gooseberries    or  Miracle 


California  is  adopting  the  plan  of  turning 
over  to  the  charitable  institutions  of  the  state 
fruit  that  has  been  condemned  as  unfit  for  the 
public  markets. 


During  the  height  of  the  grape  shipping  sea- 
son nearly  200  carloads  a  day  were  shipped 
from  Lodi. 


A  Clovis  woman  who  started  putting  up  a 
fancy  pack  of  figs  and  nuts  four  years  ago  is 
now  operating  a  big  brick  warehouse  in  which 
25  people  are  employed  to  handle  the  output, 
which  this  year  will  total  about  25  tons.  The 
first  year  she  shipped  only  250  pounds. 


The  Roderick  Lean  Automatic  Orchard  Disc,  which  is  attracting  a  good  deal  of 
attention  in  California,  where  it  is  being  tried  out  extensively.  In  this  illustra- 
tion the  disc  is  being  pulled  by  the  Fordson  tractor,  for  which  it  was  designed. 


R.  L.  Nougaret  was  recently  appointed  by 
Director  Hecke  to  take  charge  of  the  Viticul- 
tural  office  of  the  new  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. Mr.  Nougaret  has  had  a  wide  ex- 
perience in  this  line  and  is  looked  upon  as  a 
very  valuable  addition  to  the  staff  of  the  de- 
partment. 


The  experiment  of  shipping  ladybugs  to 
Modesto  from  Tuolumne  county  will  be  tried 
for  commercial  purposes  the  latter  part  of  this 
week,  when  four  sacks  will  arrive  for  distri- 
bution to  bean  growers  at  -52.75  per  sack.  If 
the  bugs  are  in  good  condition,  arrangements 
will  be  made  for  shipments  in  larger  lots. 
Assistant  Farm  Adviser  Roy  D.  McCallum  re- 
turned from  the  strawberry  section  last  week, 
after  having  arranged  with  George  Conlin  to 
ship  ladybugs  to  Stanislaus  farmers.  He  also 
brought  back  31  sacks  of  bugs,  which  will  be 
distributed  in  the  bean  fields  where  the  black 
aphids  are  numerous.  McCallum  inspected  a 
number  of  fields  where  the  bugs  were  used  and 
found  the  aphids  completely  destroyed.  About 
a  sack  and  a  half  to  five  acres  are  required  to 
combat  the  pests. 


California  is  rapidly  becoming  the  "greatest 
home  in  the  world  for  peaches,"  according  to 
a  statement  made  at  Riverside  by  Homer  B. 
Fairchild,  promological  expert  with  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  at  Washington,  D.  C. 
"The  peach  crop  of  America  this  year  will  not 
be  more  than  30,000,000  bushels,"  said  Mr. 
Fairchild,  "and  of  that  amount  California  will 
produce  16,000,000  bushels.  What  with  peach 
yellows  and  curly  leaf,  Delaware,  Michigan, 
Ohio  and  parts  of  Indiana  and  New  Jersey  will 
not  have  a  quarter  of  the  crops  they  used  to 
have,  while  California  has  an  immense  field 
and  the  demand  is  proportionately  large. 
Every  dollar  California  has  spent  vanquishing 
horticultural  diseases  and  insect  pests  will  re- 
turn ten-fold,  and  then  some.  In  ten  years  the 
crop  of  Georgia  has  fallen  from  4,200,000  to 
2,700,000  bushels,  all  because  of  the  yellows 
which  have  slowly  sapped  the  life  out  of  the 
trees.  It  is  almost  the  same  in  Virginia.  Cali- 
fornia is  more  nearly  free  of  peach  tree  dis- 
eases than  any  other  state  in  the  Union." 


The  American  Fruit  Growers,  Inc.,  recently 
absorbed  the  American  Fruit  Distributors,  a 
$50,000,000  corporation  doing  business  in 
Southern  California.  It  is  expected  that  Braw- 
ley  will  be  the  headquarters  of  this  new 
branch  of  the  organization. 


Nursery  stock  in  California  is  reported  to  be 
almost  as  short  as  it  is  elsewhere  and  peach 
trees  are  quoted  at  40  cents  apiece  for  1  or 
1,000.  Grape  cuttings  have  risen  in  price 
from  §10  to  $30  and  S35  per  thousand. 


SAVE  YOUR  APPLES 

With  a  Monarch  Hydraulic  Cider  Press 
voucan  turn  your  culls  into  good  sellin^ 
cider.  You  can  alsodocustoni  pressing 
for  your  neighbors.    Our  improved 
high  pressure  construction  gets  all 
the  juice  from  the  apples  with  min- 
imum power.    All  sizes  of 
Presses,  from  15  to  400  barrels 
a  day.   A  small  investment 
will  start  you  in  a  profitable 
business.   Ask  for  free,  60-page  Press 
Catalogue  describing  our  1915  Outfits. 

WESTERN  FARQTJHAR  MACHINERY  CO. 
  308  E.  Salmon  St.,  Portland,  Ore. 


p     We  offer  a 
Prfce,  doz. 


Diamond  Quality 

Itr^rberry 
"  Tanis 

for 
immediate 

m  DELIVERY 

^SPECIAL! 

PROGRESSIVE" 

EVERBEARING 
Planted  Now — 

Will  fruit  heav- 
ily in  the  early 
spring. 

fine  lot  for  Prompt  Shipment 
60c,  100  $3,  1000  $20 
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Powerful  and  Compact 

Ideal  for  Orchard  Work 


A  tractor  to  be  profitable  in  orchard  work 
must  have  plenty  of  power — but  it  must  be  a 
small  machine,  capable  of  working  up  close  to 
trees,  capable  of  getting  under  low  hanging 
branches,  capable  of  turning  sharply,  capable  of 
good  hillside  work. 

The  Cletrac  Tank-Type  Tractor  meets  all 
of  these  requirements — and  more. 

It  is  the  embodiment  of  compact  power.  It 
is  small.  It  is  easy  to  handle  among  fruit  trees. 
It  turns  in  little  more  than  its  own  length.  It  is 
ideal  for  hillside  work  because  of  its  tank  type 
of  construction,  which  enables  it  to  go  practically 


anywhere  without  slipping,  sliding  or  packing 
down  the  soil. 

The  Cletrac  burns  kerosene — and  is  very 
miserly  in  the  quantity  it  consumes.  Distillate 
or  gasoline  can  be  used  equally  as  well  if  desired. 

"Selecting  Your  Tractor"  is  the  name  of 
an  attractive  booklet  that  every  orchard 
owner  should  have.  It  gives  a  rich  fund  of 
information  about  tractors  and  their  uses. 
Your  copy  is  ready.  Send  for  it  today — : 
or  ask  the  Cletrac  dealer  for  one. 

^Cleveland  Tractor  Co. 


19145  Euclid  Avenue 


Cleveland,  Ohio 


Largest  producers  of  tank-type  tractors  in  the  world 


Cletrac 

TANK' TYPE  TRACTOR 

(.Formerly  known  as  the  "Cleveland  Tractor") 
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If  you  had  bee 
on  the  Arizon 


HERE  she  comes,  homeward 
bound,  with  "a  bone  in  her 
teeth,"  and  a  record  for  looking 
into  many  strange  ports  in  six 
short  months. 

If  you  had  been  one  of  her  proud 
sailors  you  would  have  left  New  York 
City  in  January,  been  at  Guantanamo, 
Cuba,  in  February,  gone  ashore  at  Port 
of  Spain,  Trinidad,  in  March  and 
stopped  at  Brest,  France,  in  April  to 
bring  the  President  home.  In  May  the 
Arizona  swung  at  her  anchor  in  the  har- 
bor of  Smyrna,  Turkey.  In  June  she 
rested  under  the  shadow  of  Gibraltar 
and  in  July  she  was  back  in  New  York 

harbor. 

Her  crew  boasts  that  no  millionaire 
tourist  ever  globe-trotted  like  this.  There 
was  one  period  of  four  weeks  in  which 
the  crew  saw  the  coasts  of  North  Amer- 
ica, South  America,  Europe,  Asia  and 
Africa. 

An  enlistment  in  the  navy 

Gives  you  a  chance  at  the  education  of 
travel.  Your  mind  is  quickened  by  contact 
with  new  people,  new  places,  new  ways  of 
doing  things. 

Pay  begins  the  day  you  join.  On  board 
ship  a  man  is  always  learning.  There  is 
work  to  be  done  and  he  is  taught  to  do  it 
well.  Trade  schools  develop  skill,  industry 
and  business  ability.  Work  and  play  are 
planned  by  experts.  Thirty  days  furlough 
each  year  with  full  pay.  The  food  is  fine.  A 
full  outfit  cf  clothing  is  provided  free.  Pro- 
motion is  unlimited  for  men  of  brains.  You 
can  enlist  for  two  years  and  come  out 
broader,  stronger,  abler.  "The  Navy  made 
a  man  of  me"  is  an  expression  often  heard. 

Apply  at  any  recruiting  station  if 
you  are  over  17.  There  you  will  get 
full  information.  If  you  can't  find 
the  recruiting  station,  ask  your 
Postmaster.    He  knows. 


liove  off ! 


Join  the  U. 
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Northwest  Fruit  Notes  from  Here  and  There 


OREGON. 

Claiming  the  record  for  Bartlett  pear  prices 
in  Oregon,  Medford  during  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember reported  the  sale  of  a  car  of  Bartletts 
at  $5.20  per  box.  Another  car  from  that  dis- 
trict sold  for  $5.00  per  box. 


Although  the  early  rains  caused  some  loss  to 
prune  growers  in  the  Willamette  Valley,  the 
damage  was  not  heavy,  and  the  Oregon  prune 
crop  is  expected  to  be  very  good.  Growers 
have  been  warned  by  the  prune  handling  con- 
cerns to  separate  the  damaged  prunes  from  the 
perfect  fruit,  in  order  to  keep  up  the  grades. 
The  damaged  prunes  will  be  marketed  sep- 
arately. 


With  an  addition  to  their  plant  costing 
$60,000,  the  Hood  River  Apple  Vinegar  Com- 
pany now  has  what  is  said  to  be  the  largest 
and  best  equipped  cider  and  vinegar  making 
plant  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 


Ten  cars  of  fresh  prunes  shipped  from  the 
Mosier  district,  it  is  reported,  will  return  to 
prune  growers  of  that  section  an  amount  that 
will  give  them  an  average  of  $1,000  per  acre 
for  their  crops.  The  prunes  were  sold  for 
$100  per  ton,  f.  o.  b.  shipping  point.  One 
grower  figures  his  returns  from  two  acres  at 
$1,100  per  acre. 


During  the  month  the  prices  for  Oregon  ap- 
ples was  generally  well  maintained,  but  buying 
was  somewhat  less  than  during  the  month  of 
August.  Sales  were  reported  running  from 
$2.40  to  $3.75  per  box,  the  latter  price  being 
for  Delicious. 


Prune  picking  commenced  September  15 
near  Dallas,  where  the  fruit  was  said  to  have 
been  practically  unhurt  by  the  early  rains. 
The  prices  for  picking  were  about  the  same  as 
those  paid  last  year. 


Low  temperatures  prevailed  in  the  Medford 
district  during  Ihe  early  part  of  September 
where  the  pear  picking  was  on  in  full  blast. 
Later  the  weather  warmed  up  and  the  pear 
harvest  went  on  briskly. 


During  the  past  year  the  King's  Products 
Company  distributed  $125,000  in  salaries  in 
the  Salem  district  and  paid  out  for  products 
$525,000. 


The  annual  packing  school  conducted  at 
Hood  River  by  the  Hood  River  Apple  Growers' 
Association  had  an  initial  attendance  of  70, 
the  largest  number  that  has  ever  attended  the 
school  on  the  opening  day.  A  feature  of  the 
course  were  lectures  every  day  on  grading  and 
packing  apples  by  experts. 


George  Sykes,  who  has  spent  considerable 
time  studying  fruit  packs,  is  this  year  intro- 
ducing a  new  system  of  packing  apples.  The 
apples  are  laid  on  cardboard  patterns  in  which 
slits  are  cut.  The  system,  it  is  said,  makes  a 
tight  pack.    It  has  proven  popular  with  the 


trade,  in  that  the  apples  are  immediately  on 
display  when  the  top  of  the  box  is  removed. 


Gervais  claims  the  champion  berry  picker 
of  that  section.  Her  name  is  Miss  Esther 
Gleason,  and  in  one  day  Miss  Gleason  picked 
157  pounds  of  Evergreen  blackberries  at  4 
cents  a  pound,  netting  her  $6.28  for  her  day's 
work. 


According  to  Earl  Percy,  secretary  of  the 
Oregon  Growers'  Cooperative  Association,  the 
demand  for  fruit  and  nut  products  is  increas- 
ing rapidly  and  the  average  housewife  no 
longer  considers  these  foods  as  luxuries.  This 
is  said  to  be  particularly  true  of  walnuts 
which  formerly  were  in  demand  largely  at 
Christmas  time.  This  is  no  longer  the  case 
and  walnuts  are  now  being  used  very  generally 
throughout  the  year. 


The  Himalaya  berry  is  being  put  forward  as 
a  fine  berry  to  grow  in  Oregon.  It  is  a  berry 
somewhat  like  the  Evergreen  blackberry, 
ripens  about  the  first  of  August,  continues 
bearing  until  October,  and  is  a  very  heavy 
bearer. 


Reports  are  to  the  effect  that  the  Flame 
Tokay  grape  crop  at  Grants  Pass  matured  in 
good  shape  and  that  the  output  will  be  of  fine 
quality.  The  first  car  of  Winter  Banana  apples 
from  the  Grants  Pass  district  this  year  sold 
for  $3.81  per  box  on  the  New  York  market. 


The  Multnomah  County  Fair  and  Land 
Products  Show,  held  at  Gresham,  September 
15  to  20,  resulted  in  a  good  collection  of  ex- 
hibitors of  stock,  land  products  and  farm  im- 
plements. The  fruit  exhibit  was  somewhat 
limited  owing  to  the  fact  that  only  early  ap- 
ples were  available.  The  racing  events  were 
unusually  good  but  the  attendance  throughout 
the  week  was  not  as  large  as  it  should  have 
been. 

Hood  River  held  its  county  and  fruit  fair 
September  19  and  20,  and  many  fine  exhibits 
of  fruit  were  on  display.  In  fact,  the  fruit 
display  was  one  of  the  best  ever  made  in  the 
Hood  River  Valley. 


Salem  during  the  past  two  months  is  re- 
ported by  the  Daily  Capital  Journal  of  that 
city  to  have  been  the  reddest,  juiceiest ,  spot  in 
Oregon.  This  comment  was  called  forth  by 
the  fact  that  the  Phez  Company  and  other 
plants  there  were  putting  up  thousands  of  gal- 
lons of  loganberry  juice  and  thousands  of 
cases  of  jams,  jellies  and  cans  of  small  fruits. 
The  Rupert  Company  also  had  a  very  success- 
ful season  and  reports  a  large  output  at  its 
various  plants. 


The  Oregon  Growers'  Association  reports  a 
greatly  added  membership  to  its  ranks  during 
the  past  month.  Wherever  meetings  have  been 
held  many  growers  have  voluntarily  joined  the 
association  while  the  propaganda  conducted  by 
the  association's  managers  is  bringing  in 
others  who  are  not  able  to  attend  the  meetings. 
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WASHINGTON. 
The  Harry  Shotwell  ranch,  near  Monitor,  has 
a  good  example  of  what  can  be  done  in  taking 
care  of  orchard  help  during  the  fruit  harvest- 
ing season.  Mr.  Shotwell  has  erected  six  small 
houses,  each  containing  a  kitchen  and  sleep- 
ing room,  furnished  with  a  bed,  stove  and 
other  conveniences.  These  are  to  be  occupied 
by  families  who  will  have  charge  of  the  pick- 
ing and  packing  of  the  apples  on  his  twenty- 
acre  orchard. 


A  Wapato  rancher,  who  recently  paid  $19,000 
for  a  fruit  ranch,  expects  to  harvest  enough 
fruit  from  it  this  year  to  more  than  pay  the 
purchase  price. 


The  Puyallup  and  Sumner  Fruit  Growers' 
Association  has  disposed  of  95,000  cases  of 
canned  berries  this  year.  The  association  now 
has  plants  at  Albany,  Oregon,  Wenatchee  and 
Chehalis,  Washington,  in  addition  to  the  one 
at  Puyallup. 


After  being  located  at  Toppenish  for  22 
years,  Richey  &  Gilbert,  the  well-known  Wash- 
ington fruitmen,  recently  moved  their  head- 
quarters at  Yakima,  where  they  have  just  com- 
pleted a  large  and  modern  warehouse. 


According  to  figures  recently  published  by 
the  government,  Grandview  will  this  year  pro- 
duce an  apple  crop  as  large  as  that  of  several 
of  the  New  England  states  combined.  The 
whole  state  of  Ohio  this  year,  it  is  said,  will 
not  produce  as  many  apples  as  the  Grandview 
section. 


A  peach  measuring  11|  inches  in  circum- 
ference and  weighing  \\  pounds  was  on  ex- 
hibition recently  at  Wapato.  The  peach  was 
sent  to  Kansas  City  to  be  exhibited  there. 


The  harvesting  of  Selah's  Jonathan  crop 
commenced  about  September  22  and  the  pick- 
ing of  other  varieties  was  commenced  in  the 
early  part  of  October. 


The  last  Bartlett  pears  to  be  accepted  by 
shippers  under  the  contracts  entered  into  with 
the  growers  were  loaded  out  at  Yakima  on 
August  16.  A  special  train  of  50  cars  was 
made  up  and  shipped  east.  This  time  limit 
does  not  apply  to  Bartletts  raised  on  the  hills, 
which  are  from  ten  days  to  two  weeks  later 
than  those  in  the  valley  proper.  About  500 
cars  of  pears  will  be  shipped  from  the  Yakima 
district  this  season,  totalling  in  value  $750,000. 


Work  on  the  season's  run  of  Bartlett  pears 
began  on  August  19  at  the  Libby,  McNeill  & 
Libby  cannery,  when  a  crew  of  300  started. 
The  cannery  expects  to  handle  a  minimum  of 
500  boxes  daily,  and  will  use  150  tons  of  pears 
weekly  during  the  season.  Manager  R.  C.  Tur- 
vin  says  the  pears  were  in  better  condition 
than  he  has  ever  seen  them  in  the  Yakima 
valley,  and  anticipates  no  difficulty  in  having 
them  keep  until  the  end  of  the  run. 


An  utter  collapse  of  the  market  for  summer 
fruits  was  threatened  during  August  because 
of  the  shortage  of  sugar  existing  throughout 
the  country,  according  to  reports  received  at 
Yakima.  As  a  result  the  price  of  pears 
dropped  from  $2  to  $1.75,  though  practically 
all  the  crop  has  been  sold.  Peaches  that  were 
contracted  for  at  $1  a  box  early  in  the  season 
dropped  to  50  to  60  cents  and  buyers  were  not 
eager  to  buy  at  those  prices. 


Washington's  commercial  apple  crop  this 
season  will  total  21,300  cars,  an  increase  of 
5,050  cars  over  the  1918  crop,  according  to 
estimates  issued  recently  by  the  federal  bureau 
of  crop  estimates.  The  combined  apple  ton- 
nage of  Idaho,  Oregon  and  Washington  is  esti- 
mated at  30,328  cars,  an  increase  of  11,296 
cars  over  the  1918  yield. 


Topping  the  market  for  this  or  any  other 
season,  as  far  as  known  in  the  Yakima  dis- 
trict, is  the  price  of  $3.25  a  box,  in  the  or- 
chard, for  2,500  boxes  of  Delicious  apples 
reported  to  be  paid  to  Sanderson  Brothers  for 
the  fruit  in  their  orchard  this  season.  They 
sold  the  entire  crop  of  25  acres  at  a  price 
which  will  bring  them  $40,000,  the  amount 
they  paid  for  the  place  when  they  acquired 
the  ranch  five  years  ago. 


Nice  Bright  Western  Pine 

FRUIT  BOXES 

AND  CRATES 

Good  standard  grades.  Well  made.  Quick  shipments. 
Carloads  or  less.  Get  our  prices. 

Western  Pine  Box  Sales  Co. 

SPOKANE,  WASH. 


Thousand:  | 
of  Kirstins 
Now  in  Use1 ' 


Send  for  This 

Wonderful  &en  Puller 

and  pull  your  stumps  30  days  FREE.  One  man 
alone  handles  and  operates.  No  horses  needed 
— jio  extra  help  required — wonderful  lev-  | 
erage  principle  gives  a  man  giant's  power 
to  pull  big,  little,  rotten,  low-cut  tap- 
rooted  stumps  and  brush.  Patented 
.  quick  take-up  for  slack  cable.  Sev- 

r~  ral  speeds — when  stump  loosens^  „ 
increase  the  speed  and  save  time. 
Works  in  any  position.  Eas- 
ily  moved  around  field 


One 
Man 
Alone 
Handles 
Biggest 
Stumps! 


Write  for 
kSpec'l  Agent's  I  T 
i  Proposition!  | 


Pull 
Stumps 
Free 


Shipment  From 

nearest  of  following 
distributing  points 
saves  time  and 
freight: 

Escanaba,  Mich. 
Atlanta,  Ga. 
Portland.  Ore. 
SooLCanada 

Factory  and 
General  Office, 
Escanaba,  Mich. 


Single!  Double!  Triple  Power! 

One-Man 
Stump-Puller 


The  Kirstin.will  clear  an  acre  from  one  anchor. 

All-steel  Construction— unbreakable.  Sent  anywhereon  prom- 
ise to  give  puller  a  fair  trial.  If  satisfied,  keep  pul'er.  If  not 
pleased,  return  at  our  expense.  You  don't  risk  a  penny.  Four 
?aA£ SSX?»t£Rf?-  Prieed  as  low  as  $49.50.  One-man  style  or 
HORSEPOWER— all  sizes.  3-year  guarantee,  flaw  or  no  flaw. 

Riff  Fr*»*>  Rnnlr  f  Sentl  for  most  valuable  stump  puller 
~"5  1  *  cc  uuu"  •  book— pictures— prices— terms— letters 
from  Kirstin  users— also  full  details  of  Special  Agent's  Propo- 
sition,   Don't  miss  it!    ALL  FREE.    Write  todav. 

A.  J.  KIRSTIN  CO.,    228  E.  Morrison  St.,  Portland,  Ore. 


Send  No  Money 

Not  even  a  penny! 
After  30  days'FREE 
trial  you  are  to  be 
the  judge.  Your 
word  is  final. 

Half  Year  to  Pay 

Buy  on  easy  p  y- 
ments  if  you  wish. 
This  way  the  Kirstin 
pays  for  itself  from 
the  fine  profits  it 
makes  yon. 
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Make  More  Boxes 

PER  DAY 


GIARD 

Box 
Making 
Machine 


Nail  100  to  200 
more  boxes 
per  day. 


Rapid 
Accurate 


$25.00 


Send  for  a 
^=  descriptive 
Hta  folder. 


Spokane  Seed  Co. 

DISTRIBUTORS 

Dealers  in  Fruit  Picking  and  Packing  Supplies 
SPOKANE,  WASH. 


Berry  Plants  Wanted 

Loganberry,  Burbank  Phenomenal,  New 
Oregon  Strawberry  and  Cuthbert  Rasp- 
berry. Must  be  True-to-Name  Plants. 
Write  "M.J.  M."  care  Better  Fruit,  Portland,  Oregon 


Established  1882 


^Company 

Printers 

WE  print  anything 
from  the  smallest 
to  the  largest  and  always 
welcome  orders  of  any 
size  or  quantity,  giving 
prompt,  personal  and 
efficient  service. 
Mail  or  phone  inquiries 
are  solicited.  We  do  not 
specialize  —  experience 
and  equipment  enable 
us  to  print  everything 
equally  well.  We  render 
service  in  preparing 
copy  and  illustrations 
and  furnish,  plans  and 
estimates  for  catalogs, 
booklets,  publications, 
billboard  and  any  other 
kind  of  advertising. 

First  and  Oak  Streets 
Phones:  Main  165  and  A 1165 

Portland,  Oregon 


BETTER  FRUIT 


Conservative  estimators  are  now  placing  the 
apple  crop  to  be  shipped  out  of  Omak,  Wash., 
this  fall  and  winter  at  600,000  packed  boxes. 
This  is  the  basis  taken  for  ordering  boxes  by 
the  two  large  shipping  organizations. 


A  market  for  between  4,000  and  5,000  tons 
of  cull  apples  will  be  provided  this  season  by 
the  California  Packing  Corporation  of  Yakima, 
involving  a  payment  of  at  least  §40,000  to 
Yakima  farmers,  according  to  an  announce- 
ment made  by  T.  L.  Tennant,  superintendent. 


Alleging  that  recent  advances  in  wholesale 
lumber  prices  have  necessitated  the  move, 
fruit  box  manufacturers  have  advanced  prices 
four  cents  per  box,  making  the  ruling  quota- 
tion 24  cents  each.  This  is  double  the  figure 
charged  three  years  ago  and  ten  cents  over 
last  year's  prices. 


At  Yakima  when  the  rush  of  the  fruit  har- 
vest is  under  way,  a  thousand  men,  women 
and  young  people  are  at  work  on  Produce 
Row,  handling  the  flood  of  fruits.  Fully  100 
cars  of  pears,  soft  fruits  and  mixed  produce 
are  rolled  out  daily  during  the  season  and  the 
weekly  payrolls  totals  $30,000.  The  row  is  a 
mile  long  and  a  paved  highway,  bordered  on 
either  side  by  warehouses,  packing  plants, 
evaporators,  canneries  and  cold  storage  plants. 


More  than  25  firms  have  entered  the  Wenat- 
chee  field  to  handle  the  1919  apple  crop.  The 
following  average  prices  have  been  offered 
for  extra  fancy  grades  and  are  about  50  per 
cent  higher  than  last  year's  early  quotations: 
Winesap,  $2;  Spitzenberg,  $2.50;  Delicious  and 
Winter  Banana,  $3  to  $3.25 ;  Jonathan  and 
Rome  Beauty,  $2.25;  Black  Ben,  $2;  Ben  Davis, 
$1.85,  and  summer  apples,  $1.75  a  box.  Some 
contracts  have  been  made  at  $2.50  for  the  en- 
tire production  of  the  grower  on  the  orchard 
run  basis. 


J.  C.  Lilly,  president  of  the  Farmers  and 
Merchants'  Bank  of  Cashmere,  reports  that  a 
big  apple  crop  in  that  district  is  assured  and 
that  prices,  from  present  indications  will 
break  all  records. 


Luke  Powell,  former  district  horticultural 
inspector,  is  reported  to  have  sold  his  crop  of 
Winter  Bananas  at  $3  a  box,  orchard  run. 
The  crop  is  estimated  at  4,000  boxes.  From 
his  home  ranch  near  Prosser,  J.  A.  Anthon 
of  Grandview  is  said  to  have  sold  his  crop  of 
Winter  Bananas  from  10  acres  at  the  same 
price. 


Ten  years  ago  the  Spokane  Valley  section 
immediately  adjacent  to  the  city  of  Spokane 
was  a  barren  waste.  Irrigation  was  intro- 
duced and  this  season  the  apple  production  of 
Spokane  Valley  is  estimated  at  600  to  900  cars. 
Spokane  Valley  Fruitgrowers'  Union,  with  225 
growers  and  a  fine  modern  packing  plant  at 
Opportunity,  employing  125  persons,  will  ship 
more  than  200,000  boxes.  Two-thirds  of  the 
crop,  140  cars,  has  already  been  sold  and  in 
many  instances  partly  paid  for.  On  Septem- 
ber 15  the  union  commenced  picking  winter 
Bananas  of  which  5,000  boxes  will  be  shipped. 
Pickers  started  on  Wageners  on  the  22nd  inst. 


Apples  ripened  a  week  to  ten  days  earlier 
than  usual  in  the  Wenatchee  district.  Winter 
Bananas  and  Jonathans  have  been  picked  and 
by  September  22  the  apple  harvest  on  late 
varieties  was  in  full  swing.  The  district  will 
ship  a  solid  trainload  of  fifty  refrigerator 
cars  daily  if  cars  are  forthcoming.  By  Oc- 
tober 1  this  output  was  doubled.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  5,000  persons  will  be  employed  in 
the  Wenatchee  apple  orchards. 


At  the  apple  exhibit  of  the  International 
Shippers'  Association  at  Milwaukee,  the 
Boston-Okanogan  Apple  Company  was  award- 
ed a  silver  cup  for  the  sweepstakes  prize  for 
plate  exhibits. 


Spokane  Valley  apple  growers  and  shippers 
seem  convinced  that  they  should  sell  no  cull 
apples  this  year  under  $20  a  ton.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  the  market  will  open  here  at 
about  that  figure. 


One  of  the  largest  land  deals  ever  consum- 
mated in  the  Okanogan  Valley  was  closed 
when  Charles  Simpson,  an  apple  grower  of 
Cashmere,  purchased  for  $60,000  from  George 
H.  Ellis  and  James  E.  Forde  of  Spokane  180 
acres  under  the  irrigation  system.  Eighty 
acres  are  in  six-year-old  apple  trees  and  100 
acres  in  alfalfa  and  corn.  The  orchard  is  one 
of  the  finest  in  the  county.  It  will  yield  nearly 
10,000  boxes  of  apples  this  year,  and  with 
anything  like  a  favorable  season  will  produce 
from  18,000  to  20,000  boxes  next  year. 
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Are  You  Satisfied 

with  your  present  banking 
connection?  Is  it  adequate, 
strong,  well-established  in 
the  community? 

If  not,  we  wish  to  call  to 
your  attention  the  facilities 
and  resources  of  this  sixty- 
year  old  bank,  the  pioneer 
of  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

Correspondence  or  calls 
invited. 

LADD  &  TILTON  BANK 

Portland,  Oregon 
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Apple  Profits 
Are  Increased 


BY  UilMG 


Universal  Bushel 
Shipping  Packages 


Fruits  and  vegetables  can  be  handled  at  a 
greater  profit  by  shipping  in  UNIVERSAL 
BUSHEL  SHIPPING  PACKAGES. 

— They  can  be  stored  better. 
—They  can  be  shipped  better. 
— They  show  off  to  better  advantage. 
— They  can  be  handled  easier. 

Get  that  interesting  and  helpful  booklet — 
"Shipping  Profits."   It  is  sent  FREE. 

For  25c  in  coin  or  stamps  sample  of  the 
UNIVERSAL  BUSHEL  SHIPPING  PACKAGE 
with  centerpost  and  cover,  will  be  sent. 

% 

Package  Sales  Corporation 

106  East  Jefferson  Street      South  Bend,  Indiana 
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moNOR-Bilt 

Pumps  that  give  most  modern^ water  sup- 
ply for  home  and  farm  Myers 
Cog  Gear  Pumps  operate  one-third 
easier  and  have  Glass  Valve  Seats 
that  cannot  wear  or  corrode  Myers 
Self-Oiling  Power  Pumps.  Working 
Heads  and  Pumping  Jacks  run  by 
any  gasoline  engine  or  motor  Myers 
Hydro- Pneumatic  Pumps  and  Self-f 
Oiling  Electric  House  Pumps  furs* 
nish  running  water  systems  for  ajjL 
buildings  Myers  Spray  Pumps 
protect  fruit  and  vege- 
tables    Also  World 
famous  Myers  Hay  Un- 
loading Tools  and  Door 

Hangers  Dealers  every- 
where Ask  youis  Attract 
lve  booklets  on  request 

F.  E.  MYERS  &  BRO. 
135  Fourth  St.  Ashland,  Ohio 


Northwest 
Distributors 

Portland,  Ore. 


NOW  is  the  time  to  send  to 

Milton  Nursery  Company 

MILTON,  OREGON 

FOR  THEIR  1919  CATALOG. 
FULL  LINE  OF  NURSERY  STOCK. 
"Genuineness  and  Quality" 


HOURS 


BY  ONE  MAN.  It's  KING  OF  THE  WOODS.  Saves  money  and 
backache.  Send  for  FREE  catalog  No.  B  140^howing  low  price 
and  latest  improvements.    First  order  gets  agency. 

aiding  Sawing  Machine  Co.,  161  West  Harrison  St„  Chicago,  Hi. 


"That's  Relief  for  My 
Rheumatic  Aches" 

SLOAN'S  LINIMENT  :s  an  effective  counter- 
irritant  that  penetrates  to  the  affected 
pa.rt,*without  rubbing,  scatters  the  con- 
gestion,and  promotes  a  unarm,  comfortable 
relief.  Try  it  when  your  "bones  ache" 
and  you  feel  you  "can  hardly  stand  up 
any  longer." 

For  more  than  38  years  Sloan's  Liniment 
has  been  used  by  the  families  of  the  nation 
in  quickly  relieving  rheumatic  aches,  lum- 
bago ,  neuralgia ,  sciatica ,  lame,  sore,  strained 
muscles,  bruises  and  other  pains  and  sprains. 
Put  up  in  convenient  bottles  in  three  sizes — the  larger 
Ihe  bottle  tbc  greater  the  economy.    35c.  70c,  SI  40. 


Sloan's 

v  Keep  ii  handy 


IDAHO. 

Concord  grapes  appeared  on  the  market  at 
Lewiston,  Idaho,  on  August  22.  The  crop  in 
the  district  is  considered  fair,  and  it  is  ex- 
pected the  demand  locally  will  outstrip  the 
supply.  The  prices  are  high,  and  the  mini- 
mum for  standard  Concord,  Muscatel  and 
Flamme  Tokays  is  expected  to  range  about  six 
cents  a  pound.  Some  white  Sweetwater  grapes 
have  also  been  placed  on  the  market. 


Fruit  growers  and  packers  in  convention  at 
Lewiston,  Idaho,  went  on  record  as  favoring 
the  adoption  of  the  Washington  pack  for  the 
marketing  of  Idaho  fruit.  The  Washington 
pack  was  favored  because  it  is  so  well  estab- 
lished in  Eastern  markets,  and  is  looked  upon 
as  a  standard  for  Western  apples.  It  is  felt 
that  the  adoption  of  a  new  system,  which 
would  be  unknown  to  consumers  at  the  market 
centers,  would  benefit  Idaho  growers  far  less 
than  the  adherence  to  the  Washington  pack. 


The  Indian  Cache  Ranch  in  the  Lewiston  dis- 
trict is  estimated  to  have  produced  about  75 
tons  of  grapes  this  year.  The  Indian  Cache 
Ranch  is  the  largest  vineyard  in  the  Lewiston 
country,  with  an  area  of  about  23  acres  and  an 
average  production  of  three  tons  of  the  fruit  to 
the  acre.  The  entire  crop  is  sold  directly  to 
the  retailer,  most  of  the  crop  going  to  the 
Western  and  Middle  Western  states.  Little  of 
the  choice  fruit  is  offered  on  the  local  market. 


MONTANA. 
The  apple  harvest  in  Montana  is  in  full  prog- 
ress. All  but  the  very  late  varieties,  of  which 
there  are  few,  were  ready  to  pick  by  the  20th 
of  September.  By  October  5th  practically  all 
fruit  was  off  the  tree.  Varieties  were  ready  to 
pick  two  weeks  earlier  than  last  year  and 
some  even  three  weeks  ahead  of  1917. 


Despite  the  earliness  of  the  State  Fair,  an 
attractive  apple  exhibit  was  staged.  Every 
important  apple  district  in  the  state  was  well 
represented.  While  the  majority  of  the  prizes 
went  to  the  Bitter  Root  apples,  other  districts 
had  very  commendable  exhibits. 


The  county  exhibits  at  the  State  Fair  were  a 
surprise  to  everybody.  Even  the  "drouth 
stricken"  sections  so  much  talked  about  during 
the  summer  could  not  be  distinguished  by  their 
exhibits. 


During  the  early  part  of  the  season  con- 
siderable fear  was  expressed  that  the  late 
spring  frosts  had  greatly  reduced  the  fruit 
crop,  but  the  harvest  results  showed  that  early 
estimates  were  short. 


The  color,  size  and  general  condition  of  all 
varieties,  except  Wealthy,  are  very  satisfact- 
ory. The  Wealthies,  due  to  continued  smoky 
conditions  during  August,  were  decidedly  off 
color. 


The  labor  supply  is  more  plentiful  than  in 
past  years.  While  unskilled  labor  receives 
from  83.00  to  $5.00  per  day,  and  skilled  from 
$5.00  to  $7.00,  the  growers  feel  justified  in  pay- 
ing it  as  there  is  a  brisk  demand  for  all  pro- 
duce, and  at  the  same  time  they  realize  that 
the  laboring  man  must  pay  good  prices  for  his 
needs. 


While  fruit  prices  vary  in  different  districts 
there  is  a  decided  increase  over  those  of  last 
and  previous  years.  Already  growers  are  pre- 
paring to  give  their  orchards  better  attention 
in  the  future  on  the  strength  of  the  upward 
tendency  of  the  fruit  market. 


UTAH. 


The  annual  "peach  day"  at  Brigham,  Utah, 
has  developed  into  both  a  tradition  and  an  in- 
stitution. This  year  it  was  held  on  Septem- 
ber 3rd.  Great  things  from  various  parts  of 
Utah  and  Idaho  filled  the  peach  center  to  over- 
flowing. In  the  shady  grove  of  the  public  park 
stands  were  erected  where  vast  quantities  of 
peaches  and  melons  were  dispensed  free  of 
charge  to  feed  the  hungry  thousands.  An  ex- 
cellent exhibit  of  fruit  filled  the  show  cases  in 
another  part  of  the  park.  In  those  cases  Brig- 
ham  displayed  both  her  pride  and  her  re- 
sources. 


The  peach  shipping  season  at  Brigham  was 
on  full  blast  at  that  time.  In  spite  of  both 
frost  and  drouth  this  year,  the  peach  crop  is 
the  heaviest  in  the  history  of  that  section,  and 
that  is  saying  a  good  deal.  Furthermore, 
prices  are  good,  the  growers  getting  from  $1.50 
to  $1.80  a  bushel  for  their  crop.  An  air  of 
smiling  prosperity  therefore  pervades  the 
place. 


SULPHUR 

It  has  been  proven  and 
so  recommended  by  the 
University  of  California 
that  if  you  sulphur  your 
grape  vines  and  orchards 
6  times  they  will  not  be 
affected  by  MILDEW  or 
RED  SPIDERS. 

ANCHOR  Brand  Vel- 
vet Flowers  of  Sulphur, 
also  EAGLE  Brand, 
Fleur  de  Soufre,  packed 
in  double  sacks,  are  the 
fluffiest  and  PUREST 
sulphurs  that  money  can 
buy;  the  best  for  vine- 
yards; the  best  for 
bleaching  purposes, 
LEAVING  NO  ASH. 

VENTILATED  Sublimed  Sulphur — Impalpable  Powder, 
100%  pure,  in  double  sacks,  for  Dry  Dusting  and  making 
Paste — Sulphur. 

For  LIME-SULPHUR  SOLUTION,  use  our  DIAMOND 
"S"  BRAND  REFINED  FLOUR  SULPHUR. 

To  create  additional  available  plant  food,  drill  into  the 
soil  100  to  400  pounds  per  acre  DIAMOND  "S"  BRAND 
POWDERED  SULPHUR,  100%  pure.  This  has  increased 
various  crops  up  to  500%.  The  sulphur  may  be  applied 
broadcast  by  hand  or  with  a  duster,  but  usually  an  ordi- 
nary land  plaster  sower  or  lime  spreader  is  used. 

Also  PREPARED  DRY  DUSTING  MATERIALS.  To- 
bacco Dust,  Dry  Bordeaux,  Dusting  Sulphur  Mixtures,  etc. 

And  Standard  LIME-SULPHUR  SOLUTION  33°  BE., 
Fungicides  and  Insecticides. 

Carried  in  stock  and  mixed  to  order. 

San  Francisco  Sulphur  Co. 

624  California  St  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

We  are  equipped  to  make  immediate  shipments.  Send 
for  "ILLUSTRATED  BOOKLET";  also  booklet  "NEW 
USES  FOR  SULPHUR,"  Price-list,  and  Samples. 

Please  state  for  what  purpose  you  use  the  sulphur, 
quantity  needed,  and  date  of  shipment  preferred. 


Money  AH  Winter 


Pull  out  stumps 
and  get  all  the  virgin  land  at  work 
making  money  for  you.  It's  the 
best  land  you  have    Work  can 
be  done  in  Winter  and  early 
Spring    Stumps  pulled  at  3c  to 
5c  each.  An  acre  or  more  a  day. 

Hercules 

Triple  Power 

Stump  Puller 

Find  out  all  about  it  by 
sending  for  the  big  book 
at  once.  See  the  proofs 
we  offer     Get  the  spe- 
cial low  price  proposition 
we  are  making.  Address 

Hercules  Mfg.  Co. 
969  28th  St.,  Centerville,  la. 


'get  him 

with  a 


*  *  * 


Stephensliap 

—and  ship  his  hide  to  DENVER. 

Stephens  will  pay  you  the  highest  prices  for 
all  Western  Furs  —  Coyotes,  Skunks, 
MuSkratS,  Wild  Cats  and  all  others. 
DENVER  is  the  Closest  and  Best  Market  on 
Earth  for  Western  Trappers  and  Fur  Shippers. 

Stephens  of  Denver  is  the  larg- 
est exclusive  buyer  of  Western 
Raw  Furs  in  the  world.  Stephens 
charges  you  no  commission—eaves 
you  50c  to  $10  on  express  or  parcel 
post  and  you  get  your  money  back 
2  to  10  days  quicker  —  because 
Denver  is  closer  to  your  town 
than  any  other  Important  Fur 
Center.  Every  shipment  person 
"  tn> 


WRITE 
|  TODAY 

For  Big 
J  Illustrated 

|Trappers 
Guide 
FREE 


ally  graded  and  priced  by  a  member  of  the  firm. 
TRAPS  AT  FACTORY  PRICES 

Stephens  sells  Traps,  Animal  Bait 
and  all  Trappers'  Supplies  at  rock  bot- 
tom prices.  Write  today  for  Big,  Illus- 
trated Trap  Catalog.  Trappers'  Guide, 
Fur  Price  List  and  Shipping  Tags— 
ALL  FREE. 

E.A.Stephens  &  Co. 

132  Stephens  Bldg. 

Denver,  Colo.,  U.S.  A 
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Points  on  Art  of  Top  Working 

Continued  from  page  10. 

tough  that  it  springs  back  upon  the 
scion  and  holds  it  firmly  in  place.  The 
cherry  and  prune  are  sometimes  cleft 
grafted  with  fair  success,  but  the  wood 
is  more  easily  split  and  does  not  hold 
the  scion  as  well  as  does  apple  and  pear 
wood.  Consequently,  the  bark  graft  is 
more  popular  for  the  stone  fruits.  The 
bark  graft  is  best  for  healing  over  large 
cuts  on  both  stone  and  pome  fruits. 

Cleft  Grafting. 
The  equipment  needed  for  cleft  graft- 
ing consists  of  a  fine-tooth  hand  saw,  a 
grafting  tool  made  of  steel  and  equipped 
with  a  blade  for  making  the  split  cut 
and  a  wedge  for  holding  open  this  cut, 
a  wrooden  mallet  or  a  hammer,  a  small 
sack  to  hold  the  scions,  and  some  graft- 
ing wax.  If  the  weather  is  cold,  the 
grafting  wax  should  be  kept  hot  in  what 
is  called  a  grafting  pot.  The  essential 
features  of  these  grafting  pots  are  an 
alcohol  lamp  set  in  the  bottom  of  a 
small  bucket  with  holes  made  for  draft 
and  above  a  basin  placed  in  the  top  of 
the  pail  to  hold  the  melted  grafting 
wax.  Melted  wax  should  be  put  on 
with  a  brush.  In  making  the  cleft  graft, 
limbs  of  from  one-half  to  two  and  one- 
half  inches  in  diameter  are  chosen. 
These  limbs  are  cut  squarely  across 
with  a  saw  and  the  edges  smoothed 
with  a  knife.  The  splitting  tool  is  next 
brought  into  play  and  driven  down  into 
the  center  of  the  limb  by  blows  from 
the  mallet.  A  cut  from  an  inch  and  a 
half  to  two  inches  long  is  made  in  this 
way.  The  splitting  tool  is  then  re- 
moved and  the  wedge  of  the  tool  is  in- 
serted near  the  center  of  the  limb  if  it 
is  a  large  one  or  at  the  side  if  it  is 
small.  The  wedge  is  driven  deep 
enough  so  that  the  scions  may  be  placed 
at  the  edges  of  the  cleft.  Scions  for 
grafting  are  chosen  from  the  central 
portion  of  the  one-year-old  wood  where 
the  wood  is  mature  and  the  buds  are 
plump.  Two  or  three  buds  are  left  on 
each  scion.  The  scion  is  shaped  by  cut- 
ting a  thin  long  wedge,  starting  on  each 
side  of  the  lowest  bud,  so  that  the  buds 
will  face  outward  when  the  scion  is 
set.  The  outside  of  the  scion  should  be 
cut  a  little  thicker  than  the  inside,  in 
order  that  the  cambium  layer  of  the 
scion  may  be  held  firmly  against  the 
cambium  layer  of  the  stock.  When  the 
scion  is  set  it  should  be  slanted  slightly 
toward  the  outside  in  order  that  the 
cambium  layer  may  cross.  If  the  limb 
is  an  inch  and  a  half  or  more  in  diame- 
ter, two  scions  are  usually  set.  If  it  is 
smaller,  one  only  can  be  set.  As  soon 
as  the  scions  have  been  set  and  the 
wedge  removed,  the  graft  is  waxed  very 
thoroughly  along  the  sides  and  over  the 
top  and  the  tips  of  the  scion  are  also 
touched  with  wax  to  prevent  evap- 
oration. 

Bark  Grafting. 

In  bark  grafting  the  limb  is  cut  at 
right  angles  with  a  saw  as  in  cleft  graft- 
ing. But,  while  in  cleft  grafting  there 
are  only  two  scions  set,  in  bark  grafting 
there  may  be  several,  usually  about  a 
couple  of  inches  apart,  around  the  edge 
of  the  cut.  The  scion  for  bark  grafting 
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is  shaped  by  cutting  a  shoulder  on  both 
sides  of  the  scion  and  leaving  a  thin 
wedge  to  be  inserted  between  the  bark 
and  the  wood  of  the  stock.  The  bark  of 
the  stock  is  lifted  slightly  or  is  cut 
vertically  at  the  points  where  the  scions 
are  to  be  placed.  Then  the  scions  are 
inserted.  After  all  have  been  set  they 
are  waxed  thoroughly  and  the  tops  of 
the  scions  are  covered  with  wax.  The 
scions  are  allowed  to  grow  until  they 
have  covered,  or  nearly  covered,  the 
top  of  the  wound  and  until  they  be- 
come rather  crowded.  Then  they  are 
gradually  removed  until  two  usually  are 
left  for  permanent  limbs. 

For  whip  grafts  old  muslin  torn  in 
half-inch  strips  and  soaked  in  the  graft- 
ing wax  when  it  is  hot,  or  soft  twine 
string  soaked  in  wax,  are  often  used  in 
place  of  grafting  wax. 


New  Data  Secured  on  Northwest 
Nut  Culture 

THE  annual  tour  of  the  Western  Wal- 
nut Association  this  year,  which  in- 
cluded many  field  meetings  and  covered 
an  area  extending  from  McMinnville, 
Oregon,  to  Clarke  "County  in  Western 
Washington,  proved  a  valuable  trip  to 
many  of  the  growers  now  engaged  in 
nut  culture  in  Oregon  and  Washing- 
ton. About  20  cars  containing  70 
members  of  the  organization  and  oth- 
ers interested  in  this  rapidly  growing 
industry,  which  is  estimated  to  cover 
at  present  8,000  acres  in  Oregon  alone, 
made  the  tour.  The  trip  was  made 
under  the  direction  of  J.  C.  Cooper, 
of  McMinnville,  president  of  the  or- 
ganization; Prof.  C.  I.  Lewis,  vice- 
president,  and  Dr.  J.  H.  Wilkins,  of 
McMinnville,  of  the  executive  commit- 
tee, acting  for  Knight  Pearcy,  secre- 
tary-treasurer, who  was  unable  to  be 
present. 

The  tour,  which  covered  only  a 
small  part  of  the  acreage  represented 
in  the  two  states,  demonstrated  thor- 
oughly the  growing  importance  of  the 
nut  industry  to  the  Northwest  and  that 
both  the  soil  and  climate  of  this  re- 
gion is  especially  adapted  to  the  grow- 
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Horticulturist  now  open  for  position.  Wide 
experience  in  the  fruit  growing  industry,  and 
has  both  practical  and  scientific  training.  Un- 
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For  Sale,  30-Acre  Apple  Orchard 

ten  years  old  in  the  famous  Willamette  Val- 
ley, Oregon,  2 yi  miles  from  State  Agricultural 
College,  Corvallis;  on  gravel  road.  Eight-room 
bungalow,  electric  lights,  beam  ceiling,  built-in 
buffet,  mantel  and  fire  place,  bath  room  and 
toilet;  good  well,  garage,  barns  and  packing 
sheds,  3  chicken  houses.  House  alone  could 
not  be  duplicated  for  $7,500.  Team  good 
work  horses,  harness,  wagons,  fresh  Jersey 
cow.  Fully  equipped  with  orchard  tools,  in- 
cluding power  sprayer.  Apples  mainly  Yel- 
low Newtowns  and  Spitzenbergs.  Estimated 
crop  4,000  to  5,000  boxes  this  year.  This 
magnificient  home  must  be  seen  to  be  appre- 
ciated. For  sale  on  account  owners  illness. 
Address  Mrs.Emma  lundeen,  Corvallis, Ore., Route  2 


ing  of  both  the  English  walnut  and  the 
filbert  to  perfection.  It  also  demon- 
strated that  large  yields  of  these  nuts 
are  soon  to  be  put  on  the  market  from 
this  section  and  that  steps  must  be 
taken  to  handle  and  market  them. 

Walnut  orchards  both  of  the  seed- 
ling and  grafted  types  were  found  in 
all  the  districts  visited  in  fine  condi- 
tion and  with  heavy  yields.  The  dis- 
cussions that  took  place  developed  the 
fact  that  there  are  strong  adherents 
for  both  these  types  of  walnut  trees 
among  Northwest  nut  growers  and  that 
at  the  present  time  it  is  so  difficult 
to  determine  which  has  the  advantage, 


although  scientific  investigators  are 
inclined  to  the  opinion  that  the  Eng- 
lish walnut  tree  grafted  onto  the  care- 
fully selected  black  walnut  stock, 
makes  a  better  all  round  tree  than  the 
seedling.  This  is  a  point,  however,  on 
which  Oregon  walnut  men  are  ready 
to  debate  at  any  time  with  consider- 
able heat  and  bids  fair  to  become  as 
celebrated  a  contention  as  to  who 
wrote  the  famous  poetry  and  dramas 
accredited  to  William  Shakespeare — 
Shakespeare  or  Bacon.  An  older  and 
more  extensive  development  of  the 
walnut  orchards  in  this  section  will 
probably  solve  this  problem. 
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One  of  the  important  features  dem- 
onstrated was  that  blight,  which  is  the 
bane  of  the  walnut  grower,  was  pres- 
ent only  to  a  very  limited  extent  in 
Oregon  and  Washington  orchards. 
The  filbert  acreage  visited  was  uni- 
formly found  to  be  in  fine  condition, 
with  good  yields  where  the  trees  were 
old  enough  to  bear  and  comparatively 
free  of  pests  and  diseases  of  any  kind. 

The  facts  of  greatest  value  learned 
on  the  trip  are: 

First,  that  while  walnut  blight  may  attack 
certain  trees  more  than  others,  it  is  aggravated 
by  poor  soil  or  poor  care. 

Second,  that  one  should  be  very  careful  in 
choosing  the  stock.  If  it  is  planned  to  top- 
work  trees,  only  rapid  growing  stocks  are 
desirable. 

Third,  the  center  leader  tree,  which  has  never 
been  headed,  has  a  great  deal  of  merit.  These 
trees  have  a  good  distribution  of  branches,  are 
exceedingly  strong,  and  undoubtedly  more  and 
more  of  this  type  will  be  grown. 

Fourth,  that  the  fundamentals  of  good  wal- 
nut culture  are:  (1)  Proper  selection  of  site; 
(2)  Very  intensive  tillage. 

Fifth,  that  the  filbert  is  bound  to  become  a 
great  horticultural  asset.  The  Barcelona  un- 
doubtedly will  be  the  leading  variety,  but  that 
the  Du  Chilly  is  needed  to  pollenize  the  Barce- 
lona, and  that  a  third  variety  is  needed  to  pol- 
lenize the  Du  Chilly.  In  some  cases  it  is 
thought  this  may  be  the  Daviana;  in  other 
cases,  Clackamas  or  Turk,  or  possibly  other 
varieties. 

Among  ,the  interesting  places  that 
were  visited  on  the  first  and  second 
days  were  the  orchards  of  Prof.  Lewis 
and  others  at  McMinnville,  the  Curf- 
man  orchard  at  Carlton,  Withycombe 
and  Malpas  orchards  at  Gaston,  the 
Forbis  and  Schoolcraft  orchards  at 
Dilley,  the  large  establishment  and  nur- 
sery with  many  acres  of  stock  of  the 
Oregon  Nursery  Company  at  Orenco 
where  dinner  was  served  and  a  new 
cherry  that  bears  several  weeks  after 
other  cherries  are  off  the  market  was 
eaten  and  discussed,  and  the  Quarn- 
berg,  Shaw,  Norelius,  Root,  Sturgess 
and  Spurgeon  orchards  at  Vancouver, 
Wash.  In  the  latter  district  it  was 
found  that  plant  life  of  all  descrip- 
tions was  considerably  earlier,  and 
fruits  and  nuts  more  mature,  than  in 
the  Oregon  districts  visited.  On  the 
third  day  visits  were  made  to  the 
places  of  the  Frandquette  Nursery  Co. 
and  the  -  Walgamot  orchards  at  Canby, 
Ore.,  and  the  plantings  of  Dr.  Jobse, 
H.  A.  Kruse,  J.  R.  De  Nui  and  Mr. 
Stein  near  Wilsonville. 
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Apple  Exporters 


Headquarters  in  United  States 
60  State  Street 
Boston,  Massachusetts 


The  Largest  Handlers  of  American  Apples 
in  English  Markets 


You  can  send  your  apples  direct  from  the 
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pean Continent. 


This  means  quick  handling,  considerable 
economies  and  the  fruit  being  sold  in  the 
freshest  possible  condition,  which  means 
greater  returns. 
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The  Fatality  of  Crown  Gall,  Etc. 

Continued  from  page  9. 

many  of  our  states.  In  the  vicinity 
of  Shenandoah  alone,  where  there  are 
two  nurseries,  the  loss  in  a  bad  year 
is  often  as  high  as  $40,000  or  $50,000. 
The  annual  loss  in  nurseries  in  the 
middle  west  is  20  per  cent  to  50  per 
cent  of  the  total  production,  as  all 
galled  trees  are  a  total  loss. 

Work  is  now  being  done  on  methods 
of  control.  Such  means  as  selection 
of  roots,  various  grafting  methods,  and 
disinfection  of  roots  before  planting 
have  been  tried.  So  far  no  satisfac- 
tory means  of  prevention  has  been 
found,  although  results  have  been  en- 
couraging. 

There  seem  to  be  about  four  points 
that  if  borne  in  mind  will  reduce  the 
losses  due  to  this  disease  materially : 

1.  Secure  healthy  trees. 

2.  Plant  in  clean  soil  if  possible. 

3.  Use  resistant  varieties. 

4.  Watch  out  for  preventive  methods. 

A  complete  summary  of  this  experi- 
ment to  date  can  be  obtained  by  send- 
ing for  Research  Bulletin  No.  50,  Iowa 
State  College,  Bulletin  Section,  Ames, 
Iowa.  The  bulletin  was  written  by 
Laurenze  Greene  and  I.  E.  Melhus. 
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Orchardists  Clash 

An  interesting  clash  of  interests  ap- 
pears to  have  developed  in  the  fruit 
producing  district  of  which  Spokane 
is  the  commercial  center  as  between 
fruit  growers  and  apairists. 

One  side  of  the  subject  is  set  forth 
in  a  statement  by  E.  B.  Kelly,  state 
agricultural  inspector,  who  says: 
"Never  before  has  the  Inland  Empire 
apple  crop  showed  up  the  need  of  bees 
in  this  district  as  it  has  this  year. 
Many  apples  will  be  lost  this  year  be- 
cause of  lack  of  proper  pollenization 
and  although  the  loss  does  not  com- 
pare with  the  frost  damage,  it  is  very 
noticeable.  There  are  a  few  bees  in 
the  Inland  Empire,  but  the  majority  of 
fruit  growers  depend  too  much  upon 
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Fruit  decomposition  starts  from  a  bruise  which  opens  tiny  holes  and  permits  the  juice  to  escape  and  BACTERIA  to  enter. 
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their  neighbor's  bees  for  charity  work 
and  sooner  or  later  the  live  producer 
will  see  the  need  of  having  a  good 
stock  of  bees  on  his  own  farm. 

"If  bees  are  introduced  into  the  In- 
land Empire  on  a  large  scale,  the 
farmers  will  first  have  to  provide  bet- 
ter means  of  feeding.  Food  secured 
by  the  bees  during  the  first  season 
will  not  be  enough  for  their  winter 
supply  and  every  corner  and  nook  will 
have  to  be  sown  in  clover." 

Quite  another  aspect  is  presented  in 
a  dispatch  from  Prosser,  Wash,  which 
said  that  a  startling  mortality  among 
bees  indicates  an  unusual  shortage  of 
honey  in  the  Yakima  Valley  for  the 
present  season.  Tons  of  honey  were 
shipped  from  this  locality  last  year 
and  brought  fancy  prices.  W.  H. 
Tucker,  who  had  over  200  stands  of 
bees,  which  yielded  him  an  income 
from  $25  to  $54  a  stand  last  year,  re- 
ports that  he  will  have  no  honey  for 
sale  this  year.  Mr.  Tucker  reports  his 
loss  to  be  between  $10,000  and  $12,000. 

He  stated  that  the  unusual  value  of 
the  apple  crop  has  caused  orchardists 
to  continue  spraying  much  later  than 
heretofore  and  in  much  heavier  quan- 
tity. The  chemicals  in  the  spray  fluids, 
he  said,  is  killing  the  bees  by  the  mil- 
lion. Mr.  Tucker  started  this  season 
with  250  stands,  50  of  which  have 
been  entirely  wiped  out  and  no  more 
than  10  to  20  per  cent  of  the  inmates 
of  the  remaining  stands  still  survive. 
Other  bee  keepers  in  the  Prosser  dis- 
trict report  similar  damage. 

The  subject  will  be  debated  at  fruit 
growers'  conventions  this  fall.  There 
seems  to  be  a  strong  conflict  of  opin- 
ions as  to  whether  the  spray  used  to 
combat  the  coddling  moth  is  fatal  for 
bees. 


Dedicate  Memorial  to  Rome  Beauty. 

At  its  summer  meeting  on  July  23, 
the  Ohio  State  Horticultural  Society 
dedicated  near  the  site  of  the  original 
tree  a  boulder  memorial  to  the  Rome 
Beauty  apple,  the  most  important  va- 
riety produced  in  the  state.  The  origi- 
nal tree,  a  sprout  from  below  the 
graft  was  planted  near  Proctorville, 
Ohio,  in  1817,  by  a  small  boy  whose 
father  thought  the  tree  a  worthless 
seedling. 

This  apple  has  since  been  planted 
well  over  the  country.  It  was  carried 
to  California  in  the  gold  rush  of  '49 
via  Cape  Horn.  Statistics  for  1918 
show  that  in  the  state  of  Washington 
it  is  exceeded  in  numbers  only  by 
Jonathan  and  Winesap.  It  has  been 
planted  largely,  too,  in  Oregon  and 
Idaho. 

Its  characters  of  late  blooming,  an- 
nual bearing,  comparative  resistance 
to  fireblight  and  its  late  keeping  cou- 
pled with  its  size  and  attractiveness, 
have  made  it  a  valuable  apple,  Ohio's 
most  important  contribution  to  the 
fruitgrowing  industry. 

R.  B.  Cruickshank,  Secretary. 


The  output  of  orchards  in  the  Wenatchee 
district  can  be  doubled  by  creating  the  proper 
soil  conditions,  the  Wenatchee  Advance  an- 
nounces, and  advocates  the  planting  of  alfalfa 
in  them  as  one  means  of  helping. 


Ridley,  Houlding  &  Co. 

COVENT  GARDEN,  LONDON 


WE  ARE 


Specialists  in 
Apples  and  Pears 


CABLE  ADDRESS:  BOTANIZING,  LONDON 

Codes:  A.  B.  C.  5th  Edition  and  Modern  Economy 


FROM 
CALIFORNIA  CRUDE 

Zerolene  is  correctly 
refined  from  selected 
California  crude  oil.  It 
meets  with  scientific 
accuracy  the  lubrica- 
tion needs  of  all  types 
of  automobile  engines. 
Get  a  Correct  Lubrica- 
tion Chart  for  your  car. 

STANDARD  OIL 
COMPANY 
(California) 
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Pittsburgh  Perfect  Cement 

C0clt6Cl  NSilS  are  of  the  highest  standard 

The  Heads  don't  come  off.   Given  Preference  by  Largest  Pacific  Coast  Packers 

MANUFACTURED  EXCLUSIVELY  BY 
PITTSBURGH  STEEL  COMPANY,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

A.  C  RULOFSON  COMPANY,  Pacific  Coast  Agents 
359  Monadnock  Building,  San  Francisco,  California 
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More  Thana 
Second 


[9  ^— 3i) 
JM&W  ©  #When  You 
7  Use  This  Handy 

Merry  Garden 
Auto  Cultivator 

THINK  what  it  means  to  cultivate  your  crops  at  the  speed 
of  from  120  to  200  feet  per  minute  —  more  than  a  yard 
every  second!  And  not  merely  scratch  up  the  surface, 
but  really  work  down  deep — five  or  six  inches  and  within  one- 
half  inch  of  the  plants  —  without  the  push,  pull  or  bearing 
down  that  wears  you  out.  That  is  the  kind  of  service  you 
get  from  the  MERRY  GARDEN  AUTO  CULTIVATOR. 

Saves  the  Work  of  Three  Men 

Actual  tests  prove  one  man  with  a  MERRY  GARDEN  does 
more  work  and  does  it  easier  and  bettter  than  four  men 
do  with  hand  cultivators.  It  works  uniformly  without  slight- 
ing a  single  row.   Goes  between  wide  rows  and  astride  narrow  rows. 

Simple  to  Operate 

The  power  is  furnished  by  a  reliable  2  h.  p.  gasoline 

motor  controlled  from  the  handles.   Requires  no  pushing  or 
pulling.   Simply  guide  it  along  the  rows.   "It  leads  the  way."  x 
When  not  used  as  a  cultivator,  the  addition  of  a  pulley  frame  furnishes  f. 
power  for  small  machine,  such  as  the  separator,  churn,  lawn  mower, 
saw  or  grinder.    Price  of  frame,  $10  extra. 

Sold  on  a  Money-Back  Guarantee 

We  allow  a  5-day  trial,  backed  by  a  rigid  money-back  guarantee. 
Order  direct  from  this  advertisement,  as  you  are  fully  protected  by  this  p 
guarantee.  If  for  any  reason  the  MERRY  GARDEN  fails  to  do  the  work,  -I 
purchaser  in  accepting  same  agrees  to  notify  us  within  5  days  from  receipt 
thereof.  We  reserve  the  right  to  send  a  demonstrator,  and  if  machine  fails, 
purchase  money  will  be  refunded.  Price  $185.00,  f.  o.  b.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Terms  10  per  cent,  or  $18.50,  with  order.  Balance  on  delivery,  with  privilege 
 ._>.__  ^  p-'—y.p- ______     of  examination   subject  to 

■  The  Atlantic  Machine  &  Mfg.  Co.  I    five-day  trial  and  guarantee. 

468  W.  Prospect  Ave.,  Cleveland,  O.  I  Shipping  weight  250  pounds. 

I  Gentlemen:  Find  enclosed  $18.50  for  -which  ship  I  For  further  information  and 

I  the  Merry  Garden  Auto  Cultivator,  balance  to  be  g  particulars,  address 

■  paid  on  delivery.  This  order  is  placed  subject  to  _ 

■  the  terms  of  your  money  back  offer.  j  jjj£  ATLANTIC  MACHINE 

j  |       &  MFG.  COMPANY 

J  Name |      468  W.  Prospect  Avenue 

I  I  Cleveland,  Ohio 

m  Address   i 

•    Wanted:  Live  Wire  Reprc         Mm  ($) 

II    sentatives  in  all  localities 
Town  State    i  ___________^_|^H|H 
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WHAT  EVERY  HOME  CANNER  SHOULD  HAVE  I 

**  I     One  of  our  H.&A.  Hand  Power  Double  Seamers.  § 

%tst  v  It  is  the  only  hand  power  seamer  built  that  will  seal  all  = 
sizes  of  sanitary  fruit  and  vegetable  cans.  Write  for  prices  5 
and  descriptive  matter  to  Department  T.  i 

HENNINGER  &  AYES  MFG.  CO.,  Portland,  Ore.  { 

Builders  of  Seamers  and  Steam  Pressure  Canning  Outfits  \ 

^minium  iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiliiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiii  i ii Minimi  * 


RHODES  DOUBLE  CUT 


RHODES  MFG.  CO 

520  S.  DIVISION  AVE.,  GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 


•THE  only 
pruner 
made  that  cuts 
from  both  sides  of 
the  limb  and  does  not 
bruise  the  bark.    Made  in 
all  styles  and  sizes.  All 
shears  delivered  free 
to  your  door. 

Write  for 
circular  and 
prices. 


Timely  Advice,  Etc. 

Continued  from  page  4. 

distinction.  It  sells  on  all  markets  for 
a  greater  price  than  any  other  variety. 
It  has  often  sold  for  $5.00  per  box. 
However,  the  Delicious  has  its  faults. 
It  is  not  adapted  to  all  regions,  and 
often  does  not  come  into  bearing 
young,  although  there  are  many  excep- 
tions, especially  on  certain  soils  in  the 
Hood  River  Valley. 

The  Jonathan  has  many  points  to 
commend  it.  It  is  a  rapid  growing  tree 
which  comes  into  bearing  early.  It 
gives  a  high  average  yield  per  acre  be- 
cause it  bears  a  good  crop  every  year. 
It  is  a  beautiful  red  apple  of  high  qual- 
ity. Its  greatest  fault  lies  in  its  tendency 
to  develop  fruit  spot.  These  are  small 
black  spots  which  spread  over  the  en- 
tire surface.  Very  often  Jonathans 
which  show  no  symptoms  of  the  trouble 
when  packed  will  very  quickly  break 
down  or  become  spotted  in  the  pack- 
age. In  many  districts  it  is  imprac- 
ticable to  store  the  fruit  on  this  ac- 
count. The  remedy  often  lies  in  early 
picking  and  prompt  marketing. 

The  Stayman  and  Winesap  are  two 
varieties  which  have  found  much  favor 
in  the  markets.  The  former  is  a  seed- 
ling of  the  latter  and  is  a  distinct  im- 
provement. The  fault  of  the  Winesap 
especially  on  poor  soils  is  that  it  tends 
to  run  small  as  the  tree  becomes  older. 
The  Stayman  is  larger  and  of  better 
quality  and  is  reported  as  being  more 
vigorous  and  more  or  less  disease  resist- 
ant. It  comes  into  bearing  early  but  is 
somewhat  given  to  alternate  bearing. 

The  Baldwin  continues  to  be  a  favor- 
ite in  the  large  markets.  It  does  not 
compare  in  quality  with  the  varieties 
mentioned  or  others  which  could  be 
cited,  nor  does  it  come  into  bearing  as 
young,  but  it  has  produced  a  profit  to 
the  grower  in  the  districts  where 
adapted.  Its  natural  habitat  lies  north 
of  the  Ohio  river  and  east  of  the  Great 
Lakes. 

Among  the  other  varieties  of  note  are 
the  Rome  Beauty  and  Grimes.  The  for- 
mer is  a  beautiful  fruit,  of  good  size, 
symetrical,  easily  packed,  a  good 
snipper  and  keeper.  It  readily  sells 
well  at  good  prices,  principally  be- 
cause of  its  culinary  value.  It  is  not  de- 
sired as  a  dessert  variety,  but  is  relished 
as  a  baking  apple.  The  chief  handicap 
of  the  Grimes  is  that  it  is  yellow.  Its 
chief  market  is  in  the  Central  States, 
but  in  other  markets  does  not  compete 
well  with  red  varieties.  It  is  reported 
as  being  short  lived,  due  principally  to 
a  form  of  collar  rot.  This  tendency  is 
now  being  largely  overcome  by  nursery- 
men who  are  double  working  with  some 
other  variety  so  that  the  Grimes  will 
not  come  into  contact  with  the  ground. 

The  Ben  Davis  at  Hood  River  is 
grown  only  in  limited  quantity  from 
old  trees  whose  owner  still  hesitates  to 
grub  them  out  or  work  them  over  to 
some  more  desirable  sort.  There  have 
been  no  late  plantings  in  this  district. 
Its  six  year  net  average  to  the  grower 
per  box  has  been  less  than  that  of  nine- 
teen other  varieties  grown  there.  The 
day  of  the  Ben  Davis  is  past.    As  an 
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export  apple  it  still  has  some  possibili- 
ties on  account  of  its  shipping  qualities. 

Of  summer  and  early  fall  varieties 
the  following  are  favorites:  Yellow 
Transparent,  Red  June,  Duchess  and 
King. 

There  are  four  varieties  of  pears 
which  are  at  present  very  popular  with 
the  planter.  The  Bartlett  stands  first 
from  the  standpoint  of  acreage.  It  is 
estimated  that  from  eighty  to  ninety 
per  cent  of  all  pear  trees  in  California 
are  Bartletts.  It  is  a  rapid  grower  and 
comes  into  bearing  young.  It  bears 
large  crops  regularly  and  has  wide 
adaptability  to  soils  and  climates.  It 
matures  its  fruit  early  and  is  eagerly 
sought  by  canners  and  dryers  at  high 
prices  and  meets  with  a  strong  demand 
for  dessert  purposes.  It  is  quite  sus- 
ceptible to  fire-blight.  The  Anjou  is 
another  popular  pear.  Trees  become 
very  large  and  bear  in  early  Fall. 
When  young,  trees  have  an  irregular 
bearing  habit.  Very  often  they  produce 
a  heavy  bloom  but  the  fruit  does  not 
set  well.  It  is  thought  by  prominent 
horticulturists  that  this  non-bearing 
habit  while  young  is  a  natural  charac- 
teristic since  the  trees  when  older  bear 
heavily,  although  often  irregularly. 
Others  feel  that  it  is  largely  a  problem 
of  pollenation.  The  trees  are  subject 
to  blight  but  less  so  than  the  Bartlett. 
The  fruit  is  of  high  quality,  a  good 
keeper  and  sells  well  as  a  winter  pear. 
The  Bosc  is  an  excellent  variety  which 
is  increasing  in  popularity  very  rapidly 
because  of  its  splendid  quality  as  a  des- 
sert pear.  It  is  a  good  keeper  and  sells 
for  a  high  price.  The  trees  come  into 
bearing  about  the  seventh  to  eighth 
year.  It  is  a  very  regular  bearer  and 
averages  high  yields  per  acre.  The 
trees  do  not  become  as  large  as  the 
Anjou  and  probably  will  not  give  as 
high  yields.  The  fruit  has  a  very  dis- 
tinct shape,  being  large,  acute  pyriform, 
very  long  and  narrow.  The  skin  is 
yellow,  somewhat  rough  and  covered 
almost  entirely  with  a  heavy  brown  or 
cinnamon  russett.  The  Winter  Nelis  is 
also  an  excellent  pear  but  scarcely  in  a 
class  with  the  varieties  mentioned.  The 
fruit  is  small,  but  the  quality  is  excel- 
lent. When  the  trees  become  old  they 
require  considerable  thinning  in  order 
to  insure  good  size.  The  variety  ranks 
high  as  a  winter  pear  and  often  sells 
high.  The  Cornice  is  an  excellent  pear 
but  growers  hesitate  to  plant  this  vari- 
ety because  it  blights  badly,  comes  into 
bearing  quite  late  and  in  many  places 
is  a  very  shy  bearer. 

Fire-blight  has  been  the  principal 
drawback  in  pear  growing,  but  much  is 
being  done  to  overcome  this  in  growing 
resistant  stocks  upon  which  standard 
varieties  may  be  budded  or  grafted. 
Professor  F.  C.  Reimer  of  the  Southern 
Oregon  Experiment  Station  has  taken 
the  lead  in  this  work  and  has  dissem- 
inated to  the  trade  a  middle  western 
variety  known  as  Surprise.  This  tree 
is  remarkably  resistant  to  blight  and  is 
a  vigorous  grower  with  a  slightly 
spreading  habit.  It  makes  a  splendid 
tree  to  top-work  after  the  second  sea- 
son's growth.  He  is  also  experiment- 
ing with  a  Chinese  species  of  pear 


You  Wouldn't  Haul  Crops 

to  town  on  your  back  and  yet  you  unneces- 
sarily break  your  back  doing  a  lot  of  odd  chores 
around  the  farm  such  as  sawing  wood,  turning 
the  grindstone,  pumping  water  for  the  live- 
stock, etc. ,  and  let  your  wife  and  girls  wear 
themselves  out  over  the  wash-tub,  churn,  and 
separator.  Drudgery  of  this  sort  was  absolutely 
necessary  on  the  farm  once  upon  a  time  —  but 
times  have  changed. 

There  is  no  need  to  let  these  little  jobs  take 
the  joy  out  of  life,  because  an  International 
Kerosene  Engine  will  perform  all  of  these  tasks 
—  and  a  lot  more,  besides  —  doing  the  work 
much  faster  and  more  cheaply,  to  say  nothing 
of  doing  it  better  than  it  could  be  done  by  hand. 
These  engines  deliver  steady,  uniform  power  — 
they  never  lag  —  so  any  machine  that  they  operate 
works  to  the  best  possible  advantage.  There  are 
three  sizes  — 1/4,  3,  and  6-h.  p.  engines. 

The  1/4  and  3-h.  p.  engines  are  the  all-around 
"chore  boys"  while  the  6-h.  p.  engine  is  the  de- 
pendable "man  about  the  farm".  It  does  work  that 
a  dozen  hired  men  couldn't  do,  such  as  shelling  corn 
at  the  rate  of  from  1,000  to  1,500  bushels  a  day,  bal- 
ing 15  to  20  tons  of  ha}T  in  a  day,  grinding  feed  at 
the  rate  of  from  5  to  25  bushels  an  hour,  and  thresh- 
ing 20  to  40  bushels  of  wheat  an  hour  (operating  a 
Sterling  thresher). 

Shall  we  mail  you  a  catalogue  and  tell  you  where 
you  can  see  an  International  Engine? 

International  Harvester  Company 

of  America  inc. 

BILLINGS.  MONT.  CRAWFORD.  NE8.  DENVER.  COLO  HELENA.  MONT 

LOS  ANGELES.  CAL.  PORTLAND.  ORE.  SALT  LAKE  CITY.  UTAH 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL-  SPOKANE.  WASH. 


DEPENDABLE  TREES 

Planters,  it  is  time  to  order  your  Fruit,  Shade  and  Nut  Trees,  Berry 
Plants,  Shrubbery,  Roses,  etc.,  for  fall  or  spring  planting.  Send  for 
our  large  illustrated  catalogue  from  which  1o  select  your  list;  it  only 
costs  you  5  cents  in  stamps  for  postage.  Our  trees  are  mighty  fine, 
but  we  haven't  enough.  If  you  WANT  trees,  don't  delay  ordering. 

OREGON  NURSERY  COMPANY 

ORENCO,  OREGON 
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:o  You?" 

says  the  Good  Judge 


That  it's  foolish  to  put  up 
with  an  ordinary  chew, 
when  it  doesn't  cost  any- 
more to  get  real  tobacco 
satisfaction. 

Every  day  more  men  dis- 
cover that  a  little  chew  of 
real  good  tobacco  lasts 
longer  and  gives  them  real 
contentment. 
There's  nothing  like  it. 


THE  REAL  TOBACCO  CHEW 

put  up  in  two  styles 

RIGHT  CUT  is  a  short-cut  tobacco 

W-B  GUT  is  a  long  fine-cut  tobacco 


.  W.eyman-Bruto.n  Company,  1107  Broadway,  New  York  City 


Comfortable 
warmth 


Filled  with  Pearl  Oil,  a  good  oil 
heater  gives  comfort  without  dust 
or  dirt.  Oil  consumed  only  when 
needed;  portable,  economical. 

Pearl  Oil  is  the  ever  obtainable 
fuel,  refined  and  re-refined  to  be 
pure  and  clean  burning.  Order 
by  name — Pearl  Oil. 

We  recommend  Perfection  Oil 
Heaters. 


known  as  Pyrus  usuriensis  which  is  ab- 
solutely blight  resistant.  Should  it 
prove  adapted  in  other  ways  to  our  con- 
ditions here  it  will  prove  a  very  val- 
uable addition  to  the  list  of  blight  re- 
sistant varieties.  Growers  will  do  well 
to  watch  these  varieties  and  note  the 
outcome  of  these  investigations. 

In  closing,  the  writer  would  urge  the 
need  of  a  thorough  preparation  of  the 
soil  preparatory  to  planting.  A  field 
which  has  been  in  alfalfa  for  a  number 
of  years  if  properly  worked  up  pro- 
vides an  excellent  place  in  which  to 
plant  trees.  Lastly,  he  would  empha- 
size the  need  of  interplanting  varieties 
for  pollination  purposes  and  to  equalize 
the  labor  at  harvest  time.  Plant  the 
trees  far  enough  apart  to  insure  full  de- 
velopment. See  that  soil  and  air  drain- 
age is  ample,  and  where  rainfall  is  in- 
sufficient that  irrigation  can  be  had.  If 
the  experience  of  successful  growers  is 
taken  advantage  of  and  a  few  simple 
rules  followed  success  should  follow. 


Orchardists  Buy  Many 
Warehouse  Sites 

Orchardists  in  the  Omak  section, 
upper  Wenatchee  Valley,  are  solving 
loading  problems  along  modern  lines. 
At  a  recent  government  lot  sale  the 
bulk  of  the  200  lots  offered  adjacent 
to  the  right  of  way  and  industrial 
sites  of  the  Omak  Railway  Company 
were  purchased  by  orchardists  for 
warehouse  sites.  The. main  line  of  the 
railway  is  less  than  a  mile  long  but 
the  sidings  to  take  care  of  the  fruit 
warehouses  will  be  considerably 
greater  in  length. 

An  estimate  of  the  outlay  for  stor- 
age facilities  in  the  Wenatchee  district 
is  half  a  million  dollars.  At  Monitor, 
for  instance,  the  warehouses  extend 
for  1000  feet  along  the  track.  The  ef- 
fect is  odd  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
Monitor  itself  is  a  tiny  hamlet.  On  the 
fruit  farms  a  large  number  of  sorting 
and  packing  houses  are  being  installed 
to  handle  this  year's  output. 

An  interesting  sidelight  on  the  apple 
industry  is  the  statement  that  in  an 
effort  to  procure  legislation  whereby 
the  standard  box  for  apples  as  adopted 
by  the  state  legislatures  of  Washing- 
ton, Oregon  and  Idaho,  will  be 
adopted  for  the  box  apple  zone  of  the 
West.  Congressman  J.  Stanley  Web- 
ster, of  Washington,  recently  secured 
an  appointment  to  appear  before  the 
committee  on  coinage  and  weights  to 
discuss  this  subject. 
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Washington   Strawberries   Pay  Well. 

W.  Munson  and  E.  Mattin  this  year 
planted  an  acre  and  a  quarter  to 
strawberries  near  Wapato,  Wash.  The 
berries  made  an  excellent  yield.  The 
first  crop  has  been  marketed  and  the 
gentlemen  report  a  total  of  $910.66 
from  the  berries  sold.  Pickers  were 
permitted  to  have  several  crates  and 
a  certain  amount  was  kept  for  use  of 
Messrs.  Munson  and  Mattin.  The  vines 
will  bear  another  crop  this  fall,  which 
is  expected  to  be  larger  than  the  one 
just  marketed. 
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Prince  Albert  is  supplied  in  toppy 
red  bags,  tidy  red  tins,  handsome 
pound  and  half  pound  tin  humidors 
—  and  —  in  that  classy,  practical 
pound  crystal  glass  humidor  with 
sponge  moistener  top  that  keeps  the 
tobacco  in  such  perfect  condition. 


PUT  a  pipe  in  your  face  that's  filled  cheerily  brimful  of  Prince  Albert, 
if  you're  on  the  trail  of  smoke  peace !  For,  no  matter  how  sad  has 
been  your  pipe-past  or  your  experience  rolling  your  own,  P.  A.  will  sing 
you  a  song  of  tobacco  joy  that  will  make  you  wish  your  life  job  was  to 
see  how  much  P.  A.  you  could  get  away  with ! 

You  can  '  'carry  on"  with  Prince  Albert  through  thick  and  thin  and 
no  matter  how  hard  you  test  it  out  you'll  find  it  true  to  your  taste  and 
tongue.  You'll  be  after  laying  down  a  smoke  barrage  that'll  make  the 
boys  think  of  the  days  in  France ! 

P.  A.  never  tires  your  taste  because  it  has  the  quality!  And,  let 
it  slip  into  your  think-tank  that  P.  A.  is  made  by  our  exclusive  patented 
process  that  cuts  out  bite  and  parch — assurance  that  you  can  hit  smoke- 
record-high-spots  without  any  comeback  but  real  smoke  joy!  And,  no 
matter  how  tender  your  tongue  may  be ! 

R.    J.    Reynolds    Tobacco    Company,   Winston-Salem,    N.  C. 


WHEN    WRITING   ADVERTISERS   MENTION    BETTER  FRUIT 
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